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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Varna has fallen. The Russian official account of the event is 
dated from the ‘Camp before Varna,” on the 11th of October ; 
when, the defences having been beaten down or blown up, and the 
brave garrison worn out and hopeless, if not also deserted by one 
of their commanders, the besiegers took possession. 

‘‘This morning the important fortress surrendered at discretion, and 
our army is now entering the place. This happened in consequence of 
an universal panic, caused by the ardour of a small party of our troops on 
the night of the 7th of October, which pushed forward into the middle of 
the city. The fright was so great, that the enemy began to retreat the 
same evening, and Youssouff Pacha was the first to order his army to lay 
down their arms without capitulation, and surrendered himself and his 
followers, The whole garrison followed his example at night; and the 
following morning early,the Capitan Pacha and a small part of his army 
fled into the citadel, where he was taken prisoner by our troops, who 
pushed forward through the city, with drums beating and colours flying. 

“‘ According to the reports of the prisoners, the garrison of Varna, 
with the armed inhabitants, amounted in the beginning to atJeast 20,000 
men: at the time ofthe surrender there only remained 6,000 men. We 
do not know with certainty the number of prisoners, nor the quan- 
tity of trophies and ammunition, which have fallen into our hands.” 

There are also official accounts from before Shumla, to the 3d of 
October. They are of an unimportant character; but in the 
skirmishes and manceuvering which have taken place, the advantages 
seem to have been on the side of the Russians. 

The operations in Little Wallachia have been disastrous to the 
Turks, who are opposed to General Geismar. The statements 
which are now officially given to the 4th of October, make their 
loss in men, horses, and materiel, to be much greater than the 
previous accounts had made them. 

The Russians have now obtained a more secure position, and the 
possession of the coast of the Black Sea as far as the Balkan. 
‘* If this,” says the Globe, “be much lessthan was expected as the 
result of the first six months of the war, it is enough to afford faci- 
lities in prosecuting the war they have undertaken. Though it is 
evident that the Emperor Nicholas is engaged in a serious contest, 
and not ina triumphal march, we still see no reason to doubt the 
final success of the well-disciplined masses of men which he has 
the power to dispose of, unless the great powers of Europe are able 
to mediate between the belligerents. It is not improbable that the 
operations of the winter months will be confined to the prosecution 
of the siege of Silistria.” 





The French army in the Morea has been in want of provisions, 
and an epidemic fever has made many victims. Coron had sur- 
rendered without bloodshed, and Patras and Modon were expected 
to follow. The island of Candia is said to have risen against its 
masters. Some enthusiastic Germans propose to celebrate the 
deliverance of Greece, by reviving the ancient games of the country 
on the banks of the Alpheus ! 





The accounts from Gibraltar of the progress of the fever are 
extremely distressing. The following are some details. . 


On the 11th October, there were 771 cases, 109 of them new; 344 
were serlous; convalescents, 210. Since the 10th September, there 
had been 2377 cases, and 454 deaths. Gloomy as the official accounts 
are, the private letters say.that the ‘‘ deaths are under-rated one half.” 
Four of the medical attendants havedied. The fever had got among 
the troops to a dreadful extent, particularly the Forty-second Regiment. 
The military have been forbidden to enter the town. The Governor 
has issued an order that two carts shouid be stationed at certain 
points, and proceed through the streets at stated periods to take up the 
dead bodies at the doors of the houses—coffins are out of the question. 
The situation of those encamped'on the Neutral Ground was very 
wretched, The fears of the Spaniards in the adjacent provinces were so 





great, that the Governor was made acquainted with their resolution, that 
unless he prevented the small smuggling vessels from leaving the Bay, 
they would cut off the supply of provisions for the garrison. General 
Don had in consequence issued a proclamation, prohibiting all boats 
under 40 tons burthen from leaving Gibraltar without a pass. At 
Malaga, it is stated that three of those smugglers were taken, and their 
bodies burnt to prevent infection, andas an example to others. On the 
Cadiz side seven met the same fate. 

The sympathies of King Ferdinand himself have been affected by 
all this calamity ; and he has plaeed at the disposal of the Go- 
vernor, ten thousand loads of corn ro an equal quantity of flour, 
to relieve the sufferers, 





We are for one week without any exciting intelligence from 
Ireland. The continued formation of Brunswick Clubs, and the 
reiterated assurances of the orators that they are to be true and 
faithful champions of the Church, become monotonous in the narra- 
tion ; but they have given rise in the mean time to a wild specula- 
tion by O’ConnzE LL as to the ulterior views of the excessive zealots. 


Secret Opjects OF THE BRuNswickers.—I am seriously of opinion 
that the Brunswickers are preparing for the battle ; and I feel it to be my 
duty to disclose to the country the secret of the origin of those Clubs 
both in England and Ireland. It is perfectly well known that their 
founders boast that the Duke of Cumberland is the head of those Clubs. 
It is reported that the King is dangerously ill—much worse than a doltish 
Administration will permit the country to know. I never can speak of 
the sufferings of humanity without commiseration; and I do not feel the 
less commiseration, because the object of it is a man of exalted station, 
long and dearly beloved by the people of Ireland. The Duke of Clarence, 
the next heir to the Throne, is reported also to be in bad health. I trust 
in God those rumours are exaggerated ; but still I fear there is sufficient 
truth in them to induce a conspiracy to be founded, calculating upon the 
demise of this deservedly popular Prince. The Princess Victoria is the 
next in succession to the Throne; andif we are to judge of what. she will 
be by the character of that most estimable woman, her mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, whom the breath of calumny has never tainted, we have 
every reason to hope that she will fulfil the warmest expectations of the 
nation. This young Princess, then, will be the legitimate successor to the 
throne. The Brunswickers have openly avowed that they are tired of 
the constitutional control of a Parliament in carrying on the government 
of the country, as it requires more abilities and virtues than they possess 
to attain, without great difficulties, power and distinction in the State. 
The simplicity of despotism is congenial to those who are destitute of ta- 
Jents and acquirements. Jt has been more than insinuated, that if the 
Princess Victoria does not marry the Prince George of Cumberland, she shall 
never ascend to the Throne of Britain. In the struggle to frustrate her suc- 
cession, that despotism so much beloved by the Brunswickers may, it is 
hoped, be established. This is what is contemplated by the Brunswick 
Clubs, but I do not charge the Duke of Cumberland with being a party 
in the conspiracy. Ireland, always faithful to her Sovereign, will main- 
tain the lineal succession to the throne. That quarrel} will be one which 
my conscience will approve; and then [, who am the advocate of peace, 
would be foremost in vindicating the rights of the Sovereign and of the 
constitution. All Ireland would unite with one heart and one hand in 
the glorious struggle; and then the brave Tipperary men, no longer 
forbidden to take the field, would find an honest and a Joyal incentive to 
the fight: in a cause sanctioned by right and justice, they would form an 
irresistible phalanx, andin the impetuosity of their native courage, uni. 
ted, ardent, and resolved, they would support the rights of the throne, 
and drive the traitorous Brunswickers into the sea.—Dublin Weekly 
Register. 


Lord Ebrington has sent 20/. to the Catholic Rent, and desired 
to be enrolled as a member of the Association. Even from be- 
yond the ocean the Catholic tribute flows in: a “ Society of the 
Friends of Ireland in Canada” has-been formed in Montreal, to 
raise money for the Association and “ the noble cause of civil and 
religious liberty.” 





Saturpay Nigar. 

No further accounts have been received to-day from the theatre 
of war. The last courier who arrived at the Russian Embassy 
brought the official confirmation of the surrender of Varna; but 
we are authorized to state, that there was nothing in the despatches 
to render the account of the taking of Shumla, which has been re- 
ported, at all probable. 

It appears by the last accounts from Oporto, received at the 
Portuguese Embassy, that the hopes of the Constitutionalists are 
not extinct. The Guerillas of Tras-os-Montes, in great force, 
have entered Villa Real, and released the Constitutional prisoners ; 
they have even menaced Oporto. The Governor of that city, 
in order to check their progress, had sent the 19th Regiment of 
Infantry, with Artillery, to occupy Carvalho d'Este. The 4th 
Regiment of Infantry, at Oporto, had shown symptoms of revolt 
against Don Miguel; and the Governor, in his head-quarters, 
finds his best safety in the Police Guards, who are now the J anis- 
saries of Portugal, 
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It is reported that Count Munster, the Hanoverian Minister, 
is now in correspondence with the Pope, by order of the Duke of 
Wellington, for the purpose of getting a concordat on the subject 
of the Irish Catholics, 


THE MONEY MARKET. 

Stock ExcuHancg, Fripay Eveninc.—There has been a good deal of 
business doing in the public Funds during the present week, and some 
fluctuation, although not to any great extent ; the highest price having 
been 86%, and the lowest 868. The purchases of an eminent broker, to 
which we alluded in our last report, were continued in the early part of 
this week ; and the stock taken by him both for money and for the ac- 
count, although variously stated, undoubtedly amounted to a very large 
sum. Such, however was the state of the market, that prices did not rise 
in any thing like the ratio which has been observed at other times on 
similar occasions; on the contrary, so soon as the extraordinary demand 
had ceased, they began to decline, The inference from this circumstance 
is obvious ; and we cannot help concluding, that if it had not been for 
these large purchases, a considerable fall might have occurred, in conse~ 
quence of the large supply of stock brought to market for sale, and which 
these purchases have for the present absorbed. 

Money continues to be abundant. Exchequer Bills and India Bonds 
maintain their prices; and all the heavy stocks have advanced during the 
week, although at the close to-day they were about 4 per cent. lower. 

In the Foreign market, every description of security is lower. The de- 
cline in Brazil Mining Shares appears to have alarmed the holders of 
all other Shares, and causeda great many to be brought to market. 
Coupled with this, the arrival of a Mexican packet during the week, bring- 
ing unfavourable reports from the mining districts, has had a material 
effect in adding to the depression. It seems that an extraordinary drought 
had occurred there, which had occasioned a dreadful deficiency of food 
and fodder for cattle ; thereby causing not only great additional expense 
to the Mining Associations in the increased expense of feeding their mules, 
but also a considerable loss by the mortality which bad as well as deficient 
food had occasioned. In other respects, however, these undertakings ap- 
pear to be going on more favourably. The Mexican packet brought no- 
thing consolatory to the Bondholders, and the Bonds have again fallen in 
price; they have been sold at 333, but are now about 343. All other 
South American Bonds, Brazilian included, are lower. Portuguese have 
fallen to 554; Russian Stock continues to be the eighth wonder of the 
money-market—the price having advanced to 93. 


BRITISH FUNDS. Mexican 6 per Cents. 343 to 3 
8 per Cent. Consols, 86} to # Ditto 5 per Cents. 26 to 7 
Ditto, for Acct. 27th Nov. 863 to 3 Peruvian 6 per Cents. 163 to 174 
3 per Cent. Reduced, 853 to § Portuguese 5 per Cents. 553 to 3 
3} per Cent. Reduced, 94} to 3 Russian, (Sterling Bonds) 5 per Cents. 93 
4 per Cents. 1023 to to 3 
4 per Cents, 1826, 103) to § Spanish, 1822, 5 per Cents. 114 to 3 
Long Annuities, 19 5-16 to % American 3 per Cents. 75 to 76 
India Stock, 236 to 7 Ditto 1815, 6 per Cents. 94 
Bank, 209} to 10 3 New York, 1845, 5 per Cents. 97 to 98 
Exchequer Bills, 75s. to 768. Pennsylvania (1850) 5 per Cents. 94 to 95 
India Bonds, 86s. to 88s. Bank Shares, 7 per Cent. 25 to 10 

FOREIGN FUNDS. SHARES. 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 64 to $ Alliance Marine, 61. 5s. to 61. 10s. 
Buenos Ayres 6 per Cents. 483 to 93 Anglo-Mexican, 227. 10s. to 251. 
Chilian, 6 per Cents. 264 to 74 Bolanos, 450/. 
Colombian, 1824, 6 per Cents. 18} to § Brazil 62. to 641. 
Danish 8 per Cents. 614 to 3 Colombian, 16/. 10s.’ to 172. 108. 
French 5 per Cents. 1053 to 3 Del Monte, 180/. to 2002. 
Ditto 3 per Cents. 74 to $ Tlalpuxahua, 25/. to 302. 
Greek 5 per Cents. 17 to 18 United Mexican, 16/. 10s. to 172. 10s. 


Saturpay, One o’Ctock.—This is a Holiday at the Bank. Consols, 
864 to §. Very little doing. 
Four o’CLock.—Consols, 86# to 4. 











Tne Kine’s Court.—His Majesty held a Court at the Royal Lodge in 
Windsor-park, on Monday afternoon ; which was attended by several of the 
Cabinet Ministers, and the Bishops of Chichester and Chester. Viscount 
Itabayana, the Brazilian Minister, who came in state, was introduced by the 
Earl of Aberdeen; when it was understood, his Excellency invested his 
Majesty with the insignia of the order of Don Pedro. The Rev. Dr. Sumner 
was introduced, and did homage upon his being appointed to the see of 
Chester. His Majesty held a Privy Council, at which the Parliament was 
further prorogued from Thursday last till the 18th of December next. The 
Duke of Wellington officiated as Lord President of the Council, in the ab- 
sence of Earl Bathurst. The Earl of Fife was the Lordin Waiting. The 
Council broke up about five o’clock. +n 

His Majesty, although in good health and spirits, has not resumed his 
favourite excursions, in consequence of the cold northerly winds that have 
lately prevailed. Morning Post, Saturday. a : 

The Princess Augusta and the Duchess of Gloucester visited his Ma- 
jesty yesterday. The Princess Augusta goes to Brighton next week, to reside 
for a time. 

Patace Mysrertes.—Whatever may be the nature or extent of the pro- 
jected alterations now going on in that part of St. James’s Palace appropri- 
ated to the Duke of Cumberland, we can state, upon an authority which we have 
every reason to believe, that those alterations were begun without waiting for 
the sanction of the King; that, in fact, his Majesty never was consulted on the 
subject at all; and that itis very far from having his approbation. If this be 
true—and that it is true we have no doubt whatever—we can only surmise 
that the Duke of Cumberland took upon himself to order the alterations, and 
that they are only suffered to proceed upon an understanding that his Royal 
Highness shall disburse the cost out of his own pocket, Indeed, we have 
heard that his Majesty expressed himself peremptorily to that effect; at the 
same time observing, that. he would not allow any of the public money to be 
used in patching up an old palace, at a time when so much was expending 
upon the new ones. The place needed repairing badly enough, we believe ; 
and if his Royal Highness pays for it out of his own proper purse, John Bull 
will have no reason to complain»—Morning Herald. , ‘ 

The Morning Chronicle asserts, that notwithstanding the King’s attention 
to business, itis much in arrear, and “ that not one single military commission 
has been issued to the officers of the army for nearly two years,” 
bs Ne on Thursday presented to the Lord Chancellor 
2 ef , 









Mr. Secretary Peel, with his lady and family, arrived in town yesterday, 

The Earl of Blesinton has taken Marshal Ney’s noble mansion on the 
hanks of the Seine, in Paris; Where his Lordship, the Countess, and Lady 
Harriet d’Orsay, intend to reside for a year or two. 

Lady Burdett is in Paris, with restored health. 

In a Congregation held in Trinity Collége, Oxford, on Thursday, the 
thanks of the University weré uitnimously voted to Mr. Wynn, for his second 
offer of a writership in India, as a prize for competition among the junior 
members of the University. Mr. George Coates, the successful candidate 
a the first writership, has had the honorary degree of M.A. conferred upon 

im. 

The King has given a donation of 200/. towards completing the repairs of 
the German Lutheran Church, in the Savoy, near Waterloo-bridge ; and the 
Duke of Clarence has also presented 50/. for the same object. 

The subscription for the sufferers at Gibraltar amounts to about 1600/7. A 
subscription has been commenced in Liverpool, in aidofthe London subscription. 


The proceeds of a sermon recently preached in the Unitarian Chapel, 
Finsbury-square, for the benefit of the Spanish and Italian refugees, was up- 
wards of 11042. 

The attempt to raise a subscription for a monument to the memory of the 
late Major Cartwright has failed. Little more than 5004. had been collected, 
and laid out on exchequer bills to accumulate. The Committee consider 
it too small to erect any thing worthy of the late Major, or of the cause of 
Radical Reform, 

A public dinner, at twenty shillings a head, is to be given to Mr. Shiel, 
on Monday, in the London Tavern ;—Mr. William §$mith, M.P., is to preside 


Common Covuncit.—This body, at a meeting yesterday, received the 
report of the New London Bridge Committee on the state of the works, and 
their opinion of the nature of the approach to it on the London side. They 
seemed to think that the plan of throwing an arch over Thames-street would 
be the best, and they recommended that it should be adopted. The report 
was ordered to be printed. The other business was of no interest. 


Quarrer Sesstons.—A numerous assemblage of the Magistrates of Mid- 
dlesex, was held on Thursday, in the Clerkenwell Sessions House, for the 
despatch of what is called “ county” business. A return from the Keeper of 
Coldbath-fields prison stated the number of prisoners under his charge at 
842. This number was too large for the prison; for he could not accommo. 
date more than 660 without inconvenience. On the motion of Mr. Flower, 
it was agreed that 15,0007. should be expended to prccure additional ac- 
commodation for classifying, &c. The Chaplain’s report stated that the 
reading of the Bible had wrought considerable reformation in the conduct of 
many of the prisoners. The visiting Magistrates of Clerkenwell Prison re- 
ported that those occupied therein were generally healthy, and their conduct 
as good as could be expected. Sir George Hampson complained of ineffi- 
cient room in the sleeping wards: he had measured one ward, and it did not 
give more than sixteen or seventeen inches to each person. A long con- 
versation ensued about the erection of a pauper lunatic asylum, the expense 
of which, it was supposed, would be 100,0007. Sir G. Farrant moved that 
the project should be abandoned; but the meeting adjourned without de- 
ciding the question, 

Tue Tomps in Westminster Appey.—A correspondent of the Times 
wishes the public to attend to a project of desecration contemplated by the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. It is said that these authorities “ are 
about to permit (for the purpose of receiving a statue of the late Mr. Watt, 
of Soho) the removal of a venerable and beautiful altar-tomb in the Chapel 
of St, Paul, which now covers the remains of Sir Giles Dawbeny, and dame 
Elizabeth his wife.’ As the monument to be sacrificed is both valuable to 
the artist and historically useful, he thinks the Dean and Chapter ought not 
to be permitted to remove it. Sir Giles Dawbeny was “ a Lord-Lieutenant 
of Calais, Lord Chamberlain to Henry VII., a Knight of the Most Noble 
order of the Garter, and father to the first and last Earl of Bridgewater of 
that sirname ; and, moreover, a man of much piety and regard in his time.” 

Lonpon University.—Dr. Lardner’s first lecture on Natural Philosophy 
was delivered on Tuesday, and was attended by about seven hundred per- 
sons. Long before the hour appointed for its commencement, every seat in 
the lecture-room was filled.’ At three o’clock the Council and Professors 
entered, and took their places around the lecturer's table, Dr. Lardner fol- 
lowed, and was received in the most distinguished manner. The entrance of 
Mr. Brougham, Dr. Birkbeck, and others, was also marked by the cheers of 
the audience. Dr. Lardner, to illustrate his discourse, gave various expe- 
riments ; and in particular on the operation and effects of steam. He had 
a section, modelled in wood, of a steam-engine, by which he exemplified the 
whole system of steam machinery. The lecture concluded with several éxperi- 
ments on small brass steam-engines, all of which were very successful, and a 
small steam carriage was made to work well. The introductory lecture was 
repeated on Friday, to accommodate those who could not gain admittance on 
Tuesday. 

Mepicab Certiricates.—It was formerly mentioned that the University of 
Edinburgh had passed a resolution that they would not receive the certifi- 
cates of the Medical Professors of the University of London, because it has 
not a Royal charter. The Zimes, from authority, declares that the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh has not passed any such resolution. The certificates of 
the Professors of the University of London will have equal consideration 
with those of any of the lecturers at the London hospitals. The other Uni- 
versities of Scotland are charitably supposed to be equally incapable of so 
unworthy a proceeding as that of taking any step in opposition to the Uni- 
versity of London. 

Mepico-Boranicat Society.—The first meeting of the ninth session was 
held on Wednesday evening at the Society’s apartments, Sackville-street. 
The meeting was very numerously attended. Among the company were 
Count Ludolf, the Neapolitan Minister, Baron de Cetto, the Bavarian Minis- 
ter, Count Bjornstjerna, the Swedish Minister, Baron Ralamb, Chargé d’ Af- 
faires for Sweden; all of whom wore their -orders. . They were admitted 
members of the Society ; as were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Duke of Bedford, and some other distinguished gentlemen, 
Previous to the chair being taken by Sir James M‘Gregor, the President, 
Earl Stanhope, invested him with a splendid gold medal and chain, the latter 
being that worn by the late Duke of York, the former patron of the Society. 
The Secretary, Mr. Josy, enumerated a great variety of valuable presents to 
the Society from the East India Company, Earl Stanhope, the King of Ba- 
varia, Sir J. M‘Gregor, and others includin gspecimens of, valuable medical 
plants, 
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Sr. Karnarine’s Docks.—The vessels which entered these maiden 
docks on Saturday, last, with cargoes, began to discharge on Monday 
morning, with all the facilities of an old establishment. These docks 
are situate immediately below the Tower of London. Part of the ground 
they occupy was formerly the site of .St, Katharine’s Hospital, which 
was founded by Matilda, wife of King Stephen, and extended by the 
Queens of Edward I., and IIf. In clearing the site, altogether about 
twenty-four acres, no fewer than 1250 houses were pulled down, leaving 
11,300 inhabitants to seek habitations in other quarters of the metropolis. 
The capital of the Company, raised by shares, was 1,352,800 Of this 
sum 1,200,0002. has been expended, and 500,000/, more will be raised by 
loan, on, the credit of the rates, before the whole plan is perfected, The 
docks, and the immense warehouses which surround them, and which 
are nearly matchless for convenience and strength, have been built with 
amazing rapidity. ‘The first stone was laid on the 3d ‘of May 1827; and 
upwards of 2,500 men have since been employed from day to day. The 
canal leading from the Thames is one hundred and ninety feet long and 
“forty-five feet broad; and is crossed by a swing bridge twenty-three feet 
wide, supposed to be the largest of the kind yet executed. The docks will 
be capable of containing nearly one hundred and sixty ships at one time, inde. 
pendent of craft. The depth of water at spring-tides is twenty-four feet ; 
being four feet more than any other dock in London; and in consequence of 
achannel of three hundred feet wide, being now kept clear in the river, 
the largest ships may come up to the St. Katharine’s docks at any time with 
the certainty of admission. The entrance lock, basin, and west dock, with 
warehouse, vault, and shed-room, equal to the stowage of about 90,000 
tons of merchandise, have been completed ; and the east dock, with ware. 
houses, vaults, &c., which will be capable of containing about 120,000 tons 
of goods in addition, are now in progress, and will be completed about the 
end of the ensuing year. From the improved construction of the ware- 
houses, goods will always be housed under cover, and much labour saved. 
The warehouses are five stories high above the ground in the fronts facing 
the docks, and six in those facing the streets ; the former half of the ground 
floor being eighteen feet high, open, and supported by pillars, for the ac- 
commodation of vessels discharging, and the latter being divided into two 
stories by means of a mezzanine, and devoted to the warehousing of goods ; 
and there are commodious vaults under the whole. There is a liberal sup- 
ply of powerful cranes below; and over the wells or shafts, which reach 
from top to bottom of the building, is machinery for raising goods to the 
height required, Tne columns supporting the walls of the warehouses next 
the dock are three feet nine inches in diameter, with Doric capitals, and of 
most admirable workmanship. They are of cast iron, two inches thick, The 
pillars supporting the floors are also of cast iron, three inches in diameter, 
and so furnished with flaunches as to give their section the appearance of St. 
George’s Cross. The stairs are wholly of granite, and the pavement of the 
quays, in the neighbourhood of the cranes, of cast iron. The permanent 
establishment of persons employed about the docks, will be about 100 offi- 
cers and 120 labourers. 

The entertainment in the warehouses, after the ceremony of opening the 
dicks on Saturday, was attended by some of his Majesty’s Ministers, the 
Foreign Ambassadors, and most of the leading gentlemen in the commercial 
world, About three thousand persons are said to have been accommodated 
at the tables. A momentary inconvenience from the numbers was created by 
the misbehaviour of a few; but the arrangements were admirable. 

Protestant Meetine at Bewnotey.—The people of this place met this 
week, and resolved to petition Parliament against any further concessions 
to the Catholics. The petition was proposed by the Reverend John 
Cawood, It set forth that to place Catholics—men of a divided allegiance— 
on the same level in point of political privilege with those whose allegiance 
was perfect, would be injustice to more than twelve millions of Protestants, 
and treason to a Protestant constitution. The petition was adopted without 
d'scussion. 

The first dinner of the Kent Brunswick Club was given at Maidstone on 
Friday ; the Earl of Winchilsea in the Chair. 

The Kent Herald says that a counter address is now in circulation, the 
sienatures to which will show that the sentiments of the men of Kent are 
hostile to the Brunswickers. ‘In this way,” says the Morning Chronicle, 
“ the glaring partiality of the High Sheriff, which we are willing to attri- 
bute to sheer stupidity rather than a corrupt motive, may in part be obviated.” 

ProsrcuTion or Tuieves——A meeting of agriculturists was held in 
Halseworth, on Monday last, to form a society for this purpose. Lord 
Huntingfield, who presided, said that the robberies committed on agricul- 
turists ware quite ruinous: “ So help me God!” he exclaimed, ‘there 
is not a county in England like Suffolk for the frequency of these thefts.” 
There was ‘nothing that the thieves would not steal’’—pigs, fowls, even 
the most trifling articles. Tne thieves have a plan of muzzling the pigs, to 
prevent their squeaking and alarming the owners. The meeting agreed, iu 
the mean time, that the reward for the conviction of a horse-stealer should 
be 202.; and for most cases of petty offences the reward was fixed at 2/. It 
was feared that the rewards might encourage offences if they were rated too 
high. 

The Spartiate and Windsor Castle, men-of-war, have sailed for the Medi- 
terranean. 

The Ontario, which was stated to have left Calcutta on the 19th May, 
brings letters to the 29th of that month, several days later than those by the 
Mary Ann. , : 

The Candian, Reed, arrived at Calcutta on the 26th May, and the Sir David 
Scott, M'faggart, on the 29th. 


“Mr. Martin, “the painter, met with a painful accident the other day, in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society. He was playing with a monkey of a 
very large species, and very savage nature, which suddenly snapping at his 
hand, tore off the flesh from the under part of his right thumb, This is not 
the first offence of this vicious creature; and to prevent future ones, and 
more painful consequences resulting from them, we would recommend that 
he be forthwith strangled; | Monkeys are not so scarce as to be valuable when 
mischievous: the Society may catch a substitute at any time between three 
and six o’clock in Bond-street, and its neighbourhood. 

A woman died the other day in a church in Guernsey, while in the act of 
partaking of the sacrament. ; 

On Saturday, as Mr. Jefferson, a farmer near Maidstone, was passing along 
Oxford-street, conversing with a gentleman, he fell to the ground dead, 





On the same day, as Mr, Watkins, the foreman to the builders of the Wes- 
leyan chapel, at Brixton, was superintending the laying of one of the truss- 
girders, it missed the bracket on which it was to rest, and killed him on the 
spot. 

The body of a young girl was found on Monday, in the Serpentine River. 
It is supposed that she had destroyed herself, in consequence of having been 
deserted by a young man to whom she expected to be married, ; 

A woman, aged thirty-five, poisoned herself with arsenic, on Monday, at 
Bermondsey. She left her husband some time since with a paramour; and 
was in her tura deserted, The misery and suffering to which she was thus 
exposed, brought on insanity, under which she’committed suicide. 

On Tuesday evening, a tradesman residing in the Borough threw himself 
from a second-floor window. He was deranged, and had attempted to kill 
his wife a little before. 

A Coroner's Jury sat on Thursday, at Stockwell, on the body of Mr. 
Cartwright, who shot himself in his garden. Thedeceased had been fre- 
quently outrageously mad; and was once confinedin a madhouse. Verdict 
—Insanity. 

Mr. Williams, druggist, Bath, died suddenly on Tuesday week, from the 
effects of an over-dose of prussic acid. He was in the habit of taking some 
ofthis drug along with other medicine ; but on the present occasion the dose 
proved too powerful. 

On Thursday, a young girl in Manchester stood close to a wall, in a nar- 
row lane, in order that a cart might pass. The inequality of the pavement 
caused the cart to jolt; and the girl’s head was crushed to pieces between 
the wheel and the wall, in the view of her agonized mother. 

A deplorable coach accident occurred one night last week, near the Pen- 
dleton toll-bar, on the Manchester and Liverpool road. The Doctor 
coach, on its way from Manchester to Liverpool, was going at a quick pace 
up the gentle ascent beyond the Wool-pack Inn, with the lamps lighted, 
when it came in contact with the Volunteer, which was coming down the 
hill towards Manchester, without lamps; and such was the force of the con- 
cussion, that the Volunteer was instantly overturned, and the whole of the 
outside passengers, seven or eight in number, together with the coachman, 
were precipitated with great violence upon the road, and were all more or 
less injured. The coachman and a young lady were expected to die of their 
wounds. 

A few days since, a wolf issued from a forest in the vicinity of Ruffec, de- 
partment of the Charente, and attacked at noon-day two women returning 
from market, whom he torein a mostdreadful manner, After seriously wounding 
two other women, he was shot at the moment when he was attacking a flock 
of sheep. One of the women has since died, and serious apprehensions are 
entertained for the recovery of the others—— French Paper. 

In May last, a fire broke out in the stables of the Horse Artillery, at Cawn- 
pore, iu the presidency of Calcutta, which reduced to ashes the stalls of 
twelve hundred horses. A few horses were destroyed. 

On Sunday evening, a fire broke out in the house of Mr. Shealdrick, shoe 
warehouse, in Whitechapel-road ; which, together with the entire stock in 
trade and furniture, was consumed. The houses adjoining were partially 
injured. 

On Tuesday night, a fire broke out on the premises of Messrs. Thomas and 
Benjamin Capper, Beaufort-wharf, Strand; and in spite of every exertion, 
the buildings, including storehouses, sheds, meters’ counting-house, &c. 
were totally consumed. The building destroyed was full of coal-sacks, tar, 
and other stores. The illumination of the atmosphere by the fire was bril- 
liaut ; and the bridges on the Thames were crowded with persons viewing 
the conflagration. 

A barn, the property of Mr. Webb, of the Park, near Ross, was wilfully 
set on fire on Friday night, and three hundred and fifty bushels of wheat and 
barley consumed. 

The Highlander, steam-boat, on her voyage from Oban to Glasgow, last 
Friday night, came in contact with a sloop sailing in an opposite direction. 
Captain Johnson, who was standing on the paddle-box, was thrown into the 
sea by the shock, and drowned. ‘The steamer received considerable injury. 

The brig Carleton became water-logged on the 29th August, on her 
voyage from St. John’s to Demerara, The Captain was washed overboard, 
and drowned. The crew continued by the wreck for fifteen days, having 
nothing to live upon but flour and salt water. They were taken off by a 
vessel bound to London, except two men, who died of famine. 





The Times of yesterday mentions that several extensive forgeries have 
lately been detected in the City. One of the parties was a merchant of some 
credit, in a lane leading into Fenchurch-street. The bankers who discovered 
the forgery had bills to the amount of 50002 in their hands, all bad. The 
merchant was sent for and admitted his crime. His friends were also 
assembled, to devise means to take up the bills which were in other hands, 
that the penal consequences might be averted. The bankers, averse to 
prosecute him to death, unlocked the door of the room where he was con- 
fined, and bade him go forth and seek his safety where he could. He is 
supposed to be on his way to America, The bankers lose 500U/. by his 
forgeries. 

Another banker this week allowed a forged bill to be taken up at his 
counter, though he was aware of its character. 

The Morning Chronicle contains a circumstantial account of a singular 
robbery upon an officer of high rank, not in the country, by two of the 
nephews of his lady. They are represented to have plundered the General 
of acollection of gold and silver coins, which it cost the owner infinite 
labour to bring together at an expense of 20,0007, the whole of which has 
been dissipated. Though the police has been employed on the occasion, the 
utmost secrecy has been observed. A few of the coins have been redeemed 
from pawnbrokers ; but it is thought that the most valuable portion of them 
has been smelted down. 

A gentleman was on Saturday robbed of his watch at St. Katharine’s 
docks. A house in Trinity-square, Tower-hill, was in the evening robbed of 
plate and wearing apparel. The house of Mr. Sergeant Andrews, in Guil- 
ford-street, was likewise robbed of a gold watch on the same evening, by a 
female, who obtained admittance under the pretence that she wanted the si- 
tuation of house-maid. 

On Monday evening, a thief entered Mr, Baron Garrow’s house, and car- 
ried off a purple robe and vest belonging to the learned Judge. 

A daring act of robbery was on the same day committed at Mr. Hubbard's, 
gold refiner, Long-acre. A fellow entered the shop on the pretence of pur- 
chasing a few grains of fine gold, He threw a quantity of aquafortis in the 
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shopman’s face, and-ran off with a canister, containing about 140 ounces of 
pure gold, valued at 6807... The shopman’s face is dreadfully burnt, and it is 
feared he will lose the sight of an eye, 

A robbery of great audacity was on Wednesday committed in a watch- 
maker’s shop, Mary-le-bone-street, by two fellows who pretended that they 
wished to purchase a watch. They had no sooner got the watch than 
they threw snuff in the shopman’s eyes, and escaped with their prize. 

The Hector, Indiaman, lying in the East India Docks, hasbeen robbed of 
plate and jewellery of the value of 2002. belonging to the captain, 

A boarding-school, at Layton, in Essex, was on Friday robbed of plate to 
the amount of about 50/, This is the twelfth time that the same house has 
been robbed. 

The Catholic chapel at Lytham has been robbed of golden candlesticks, 
chalices, and other sacred paraphernalia, to the amount of 4002 Tavistock 
chapel, in Broad-court, was entered on Saturday night by thieves ; but their 
only booty was part of a bottle of wine, and some useless keys. This chapel 
has twice before been robbed. 

William Birmingham, the young man who was mentioned last week as 
having been committed for stealing a shawland a Bible, to satisfy his wants, 
has been tried for the offence at the Surrey Sessions, and sentenced to be 
imprisoned fourteen days. A magistrate and some individuals commi- 
serating his destitute condition, have entered into a subscription to release 
his clothes from pledge, and furnish him with the means of going to Jamaica, 
where he is sanguine of procuring a situation in the medical profession. 

At the Knutsford sessions, an old man named Thomas Percival, in his 
eightieth year, was convicted and sentenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment, 
on the charge of intending to steal a duck. He picked the bird up, but for 
some reason or other he laid it down again, and walked away. He was af- 
terwards followed, apprehended, and ultimately committed to take his trial. 


On Friday morning early, the neighbourhood of Hackney-road was thrown 
into the greatest confusion, in consequence of a man named Scorey, who 
keeps a tripe-shop in the Hackney-road, having stabbed his wife. The poor 
woman was found in the up-stairs room, weltering in her blood, having been 
stabbed in the abdomen with one of the shop-knives. Medical assistance 
was immediately sent for, but there is no hope of her recovery. Scorey was 
taken to Shoreditch watchhouse. 

Mr. Eden, an opulent farmer, was murdered on Saturday, as he was re- 
turning from Hilsbury market, about thirteen miles from Oxford. The mur- 
derers dragged their victim from the cart he was driving, and beat him till 
life was extinct. About a year ago, this unfortunate gentleman was assaulted 
and robbed of about 2002. 

The neighbourhood of the village of Haddenham, which is within five miles 
of Aylesbury, has also been the scene of a murder. The victim is Mr. Nad- 
der, a respectable farmer of the middle class. His body was found late on 
Saturday night, by the road-side, about half a mile from the village. On ex- 
amination, it was discovered that three or four of the deceased’s ribs were 
broken, as if from a kick or blow of a blunt stunning instrument. On the 
head, towards the occiput, there were also discovered marks which appeared 
to be wounds inflicted on the unfortunate man. 

About ten years ago, a waggoner named Brockway was robbed on the 
Wilton-road, and afterwards found dead. Four men were apprehended 
and convicted of the robbery ; but though it was suspected that they had added 
murder to their crime, the story that the waggoner had fallen from his cart 
and been killed was taken for granted. The four men who were transported 
for the lesser crime, have since returned; and one of them named Hunt, 
labouring under a dangerous illness, is said to have disclosed all the circum- 
stances connected with the murder. The robbers having dragged Brockway 
from the cart, placed his head before the wheel, which passed over it, and 
caused his instant death. Hunt, says the account, takes to himself the act 
of placing the head under the wheel ; incessantly exclaiming, “This is the 
arm that did it.” ’ 

The Jamaica papers contain the trial of Lieutenant Edward Holland, and 
the first and second mate of his Majesty’s ship Nimble, for the murder of 
Peter Swanson. They were charged with having put him in irons, lashed 
him to the deck under a burning sun, and gagged him with an iron bolt, of 
which suffering he died, The Jury returned a verdict of Not Guilty. 

A Frenchman in the department of the Upper Marne recently murdered 
his infant, only six months old, by giving it vitriol, When apprehended, he 
tried to fasten the crime on his wife. 

On Wednesday week, all the clerks in the Arrival Department of the Paris 
Post-office were seized in the office, and carried in parties to their homes, 
where they were obliged to deliver up all their papers, family letters, and 
private correspondence. The motive for this extraordinary measure has 
not transpired. 

A few days ago, a woman who keeps a wine-shop in the Rue Jacob, at 
Paris, was told by a man that the wine was running out ofa cask in the cellar. 
She immediately descended, but no sooner had she got to the middle of the 
stairs than the man shut the door and locked herin. He then went up stairs, 
broke open the till and desk with a hammer, and carried off the sum of 
1,500fr. The prisoner remained in her captivity for about half an hour, not- 
withstanding her cries for help. At length a customer went into the shop, 
and hearing her shrieks, hastened to set her at liberty. 

It is stated jn a letter from Paris, that an English clergyman, of middle 
age, has eloped with the wife of an English friend at whose house he visited, 
The parties were pursued and overtaken at Beauvais, on their road to Eng- 
land. Aan action is said to have been commenced in a French court against 
the reverend seducer. ‘ 

John Brown, formerly a clerk to Mr. Rothschild, who escaped to America 
with sundry dividend warrants of the Prussian loan, has been arrested in 
New York. He delivered up the warrants, and was liberated. 

The Irish have discovered a new product for exportation, On Saturday 
morning, as the revenue-officers at Greenock were searching the Eclipse 
steamer, which had arrived from Belfast, a human foot started up in their 
faces ; and the bodies of two men, two women, and a new-born child, were 
found closely packed in three trunks, and a chest fictitiously addressed to 
persons in Glasgow and Leith. The bodies were taken and buried, under 
the authority of the Police, and the scrutiny of the people who were 
roused on the occasion. The Greenock Advertiser adds, that “by the 
same vessel a large quantity of oatmeal was brought over to a respectable 
dealer in town, but on the first cart-load being brought up, it was found 
to be so strongly impregnated with the putrid smell of the corpses, that the 
bags were returned unopened, and the dealer refused to take delivery of the 
remainder,” 





Tue Winter Tueatres.—The new tragedy continues to draw good 
houses at Drury Lane three times a week; the nights have generally been 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. On Thursday, Cibber’s Love makes a 
Man was revived; Don Lewis by Farren, Clodio by Jones, Angelina by 
Miss E. Tree. The Green-eyed Monster has been imported from the Hay- 
market. Liston has played a few of his favourite parts. 

At Covent Garden, Kean plays twice a week, to considerable but not 
overflowing houses: Richard, Sir Giles, and’ Shylock haye been the alter. 
nating characters, till this week, that Macbeth and Othello have been added 
to the list. Madame Vestris has returned. A Mr.Gray has been attempting 
Sir Anthony Absolute, We have heard that both De Begnis and Miss 
Paton are engaged, and that the Pirate of Genoa is to be got up for them. 

At the Adelphi, Matthews has been great for some weeks in a tipsy 
tinker; and the Mason of Buda has a fair run, as an affair of song and 
scenery. 

The Bishop of Salisbury has given 1002. for the purpose of erecting a Sun- 
day school in the parish of Monckton Farley. 

Mr. Cobbett says, that in 1806, Mr. Wyndham, then one of the Ministers 
sent him to the present Earl of Radnor, then Lord Folkstone, to offer him a 
sinecure place of 10002. per annum. His Lordship indignantly refused the 
offer ; exclaiming, “ No, Cobbett, as I cannot earn it, I will not have it.” 

The high price of flour has already led to a very diminished consumption 
of that article in Shields and Newcastle ; the people having found a good 
substitute in potatoes, 

Mr. Cobbett continues to impress upon the public the fitness of the flour 
of his Indian corn for making bread, and its nutritious qualities. He sells 
the one-pound loaves at 24d. each; which is about one halfpenny in the 
pound less than bread made of the best wheat flour. 

There is a project on foot for constructing a tunnel under the Mersey from 
Liverpool to the opposite bank of the river. 

The pilchard fishery, the season of which is now about closed, has been 
tolerably successful. 

Sream-Carriace.—Mr, Burstall again tried his steam-carriage in Leith 
Fort on Wednesday last. It was propelled at the rate of five or six miles per 
hour, turning every fifty yards over a heavy gravel, which is only consolidated 
by the exercise of the soldiers upon it. It travelled upon avery rough 
pitched pavement, leading to the turnpike-road; and when there, fifteen 
stout men having got upon it, it carried them up a road, constantly ascending, 
at a rate of five to eight miles an hour. On the return, any velocity might 
have been got ; but great rapidity was not thought prudent, the boiler not 
being yet fixed upon springs. A string of six or eight country carts met, 
and were passed by the carriage, as well as two ladies on horseback, without 
danger or alarm.— Scotsman, 

Kite Carriace.—On Friday, Mr. W. Yates passed along the Welling- 
ton-road, Stockport, on his way to Buxton, in his kite carriage, accompanied 
by a friend. The carriage proceeded at a rapid pace, sometimes as quick as 
fourteen or fifteen miles an hour.—Manchester Courter. 

BALLAp-SINGING NoT TREASON.—Not long since, some éf the zealous 
Galway Justices placed a poor ballad-singer in durance for having sung 
ballads of a political cast, displeasing to their worships ; and at the late Gal- 
way sessions, they actually laid bills of indictment against him before the 
Grand Jury. The Jury, however, did not see the matter in the same light as 
the Justices, and forthwith threw them out, and ordered the boy to be liberated. 

Gatway Nursance.—Do the Mayor (God save the mark !) and Magistrates 
wish for any thing todo? Ifso, we would recommend them to take the 
mad dogs off our streets, and have logs tied to such as move about atlarge. A 
poor harmless idiot has been lamed by a bite from one, which cut the tendons 
of his right leg: but we might as well be speaking to a stick.— Connaught 
Journal, 


The Dublin Evening Mail announces that the Evening Post and the 
Register now publish the proclamations of the Irish Government, for which 
60002. a year is annually voted. Hence it infers, that these journals, the most 
strenuous advocates of the Catholic cause, have been constituted organs of 
Government; and the Mazé exults in this act of Government as “ accelerating 
the crisis which is at hand.” 

The Catholic Association will, it seems, be called upon to pay the 5007. 
offered for the murderer of a Catholic at Ballibay. The leader of Orangeism 
in that place has himself arrested the murderer. 

A farmer, in the parish of Methven, Perthshire, had lately a favourite calf 
bitten by his dog; and fearing what consequences might ensue if the dog 
should prove to be rabid, he shot not the biter, but the bitten calf, and buried 
it in a plantation near his house. About the same time, a marriage was to 
be celebrated among a band of tinkers, which have long infested that part of 
the country ; and hearing of the interment of the calf, they lifted the carcase, 
which was served up at the wedding feast as the principal dish which graced 
the entertainment.— Caledonian Mercury. 


The French papers are at aloss to conceive what has become of the Marquis 
of Falaiseau, Inspector-General of the services of the King’s household, who 
has suddenly disappeared. Some will have it that he has been assassinated ; 
and others that he has, in a fit of devotion, shut himself up, with his money, 
in a religious establishment. 

A French letter-writer thinks it singular that Englishmen should be 
buying up corn at Rouén, while Frenchmen are making large purchases in 
Lincolnshire. 

Vincent Monti, the Italian poet, died at Milan on the 13th October. 

A German paper announces that the Grand Signior has just inherited, by 
the death of Emir Wahid Pacha, the sum of 45,000 purses, or upwards of 
twenty millions of piastres in specie and jewels. The deceased is well known 
for the part he took in the negotiations for peace with England in 1809, and 
his mission to Napoleon during the campaign in Prussia in 1807. 

It is said that the officer who is second in command in the Turkish ar- 
tillery is a Frenchman, named Dalhousie, formerly a sergeant in the French 
service; and the same who, in-1815, assumed the command of Strasbourg at 
the time of the insurrection of the garrison of that city. 

However the Turks might be “discourteous” in the eyes of the male 
part of the Greek population, they seem to have been anything but “ dis- 
courteous” in the eyes of the females, It was with great difficulty that the 
Greek parents prevented a crowd of Greek women from accompanying their 
Turks, as they called them. In one instance, a Greek girl was torn by 


force from the arms of an Egyptian officer; she declared herself to be twelve 
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years of age, and therefore free to accompany her lover; but her mother 
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proved her to be only eleven, and permission to embark was refused, The 
gendarmes were obliged to carry her off in their arms to her family. 


The Calcutta papers say that all the Roman Catholic Missionaries‘ have 
been sent out of China. 

The enterprising blind traveller, Lieut. Holman, R.N., has informed his 
relatives, under date of Rio Janeiro, August 8, that he was about to proceed 
into the interior of South America, in company with Capt, Lyons. —Devonport 
Telegraph. 

An “air serpent” has lately been seen in Alabama by divers witnesses. 
It appeared to the eye of the observer about twenty-two feet long and three 
broad; and its motion and appearance are described as “ gentle and undu- 
lating, graceful, terrible and sublime.”—American Paper. 

A Philadelphia paper gives a description of a stage-coach building in that 
city. It is twenty-three feet long, five feet wide, and ten feet in height ; 
it is to be set on four wheels, each eighteen inches broad ; and is to be drawn 
by twelve horses, three abreast. It is to carry fifty-six passengers, and is 
expected to travel at the same rate as the four-horse coaches. The baggage 
is to be carried on a car, attached behind, and drawn on a single wheel two 
feet and a half broad. 


A paper printed in the state of Alabama speaks of a most deplorable and 
alarming scarcity of young ladies. Every respectable female, native or 
stranger, found there, is, as soon as possible, hurried to the hymeneal altar. 
The young men are as one hundred to one to the young ladies! 


The Times of this morning presents us with the following portrait. Does 
the being exist who would claim the likeness-as his own, and complete the 
picture by adding to it his name ? 


‘‘The story we are going to relate is a melancholy one, but it is true— 
itis no romance. The chief actor in it still lives to disgrace the sacred 
profession to which he belongs, and raves with a fury perfectly devilish. 
Our columns have borne evidence to the malignity of his nature against 
Catholic emancipation, the Catholic religion, and even the persons of 
Catholics. About seventeen or eighteen years ago, this clergyman, then 
married and residing, we believe,in London, became acquainted with a 
lady of respectability and beauty, the wife of a gentleman of large landed 
estate. Neither the subject of this memoir, nor the couple into whose 
house he was unhappily introduced, had children. The lady belonged to 
that sect which is termed evangelical, and her spiritual fervours werethere- 
fore perhaps the more easily convertible into those of the flesh; or, at all 
events, her reason being bewildered, her virtue was the more exposed to the 
attacks of a seducer, who, being evangelical also, drew his weapons from 
the armoury of truth, but dipped them in the poison of his own corrupt 
heart before he discharged them against her. Never did he visit the 
house of her husband, now become his friend, without the Bible under 
his arm ; and she was at last made to believe that the fulfilment of the 
first great blessing was paramount to all obligations of duty—to all the 
injunctions of religion, She had no child by her husband, but she be- 
came the mother of a male infant by this sable-habited perverter of Scrip- 
ture. The husband died, and the seducer became a widower also. The 
execution of the conditional promise which had been given in the’season 
of guilty pleasure, was consequently expected and claimed by the lady,— 
was eluded and refused by her satiated lover. Remorse now occupied the 
place of criminal passion in the bosom of the deserted mistress: she con- 
fessed her guilt, and proclaimed her own injuries, but more loudly still 
the wrong which was suffered by the legal heir of the family—a distant 
relation of her late injured husband. The matter was taken up by two gen- 
tlemen of great prudence and experience, belonging, indeed, to the same 
religious party, but of untainted character. It will probably be known 
whom we mean, when we say the initials of the names are T. and P., 
and that one (if not both) is a commercial man of great credit. The evil 
was found irremediable, for the confession of the afflicted penitent could 
not bastardize a child born in the life-time and during the cohabitation of 
her husband. So far as her power could go, indeed, she has abated an 
injury which cannot be wholly redressed ; for through the hands of those 
gentlemen to whom we have alluded, she has conveyed to the disinherited 
relative no less asum than ten thousand pounds.” 





Lonoman av Co. v. Port anp Co.—An action of damages for conspiracy, 
by the eminent booksellers against the banking firm of Pole and Co., has 
been tried in the Court of King’s Bench. Mr. Thomas Hurst, a partner in 
the firm of Longman and Co., became in 1825 a partner in that of Hurst 
and Robinson, printsellers ; and in order to sustain the dealings of the latter 
firm, had accepted bills in the name of the former, which he contrived to 
keep from the knowledge of his partners, by directing their clerk not to no- 
tice them in the usual accounts of such transactions. The clerk complied in 
some instances ; but disliking the irregularity, subsequently refused to de- 
part from the practice of the concern: and from that time, it appeared that 
the bank of Pole and Co, having discounted largely for him independently 
of the house of Longman and Co., agreeably to his request, placed these ac- 
ceptances to the private account of Mr, Thomas Hurst, so that they did not 
appear in the pass-book of Longman and Co. This was the ground work of 
the charge of conspiracy ; as it was alleged by the plaintiffs, that, had these 
acceptances been stated in the customary way in their pass-book, the fraud 
would have been detected early enough to put a stop to its progress. Their 
loss, it was stated, was 19,000/. But, by the evidence, it appeared that they 
did not examine their pass-book ; so that, although the transactions had 
been inserted, they would, nevertheless have suffered. Lord Tenterden 
charged the Jury to this effect; and added, that a corrupt motive must be 
proved against the defendants; on which point it was to be kept in view, 
that Mr. Hurst was at the time a man in excellent credit, on the strength of 
which they had discounted for him to the amount of 60,0002 The Jury re- 
turned a verdict for the defendants. 

Tiprer and OrneErs, IN THE MATTER OF Dotsy, A BANkrurt.—This 
case, which was decided in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court on Thursday, has 
excited some attention. Cumberland, one of the assignees of the estate of 
Dolby, directed Smeeton, a bookseller, to purchase some lots at the 
sale of the bankrupt’s effects; but being advised by Brooks, his solicitor, 
that, as an assignee, he could not become the purchaser of them, he revoked 
his order toSmeeton. At the sale, Brooks® beceme the purchaser of these 
lots, and a few days after he made over his interest to Cumberland. Now the 
question was, whether Brooks had purchased as the agent of Cumberland, 
and not bond fide on his own account. The affidavits on both sides were 
very contradictory, and the whole case rested on circumstantial evidence. 
Prior to the sale, Cumberland had expressed a wish and an intention to 


become the purchaser of the lots in question; and this fact, coupled with his 
subsequent purchase from Brooks, gave rise to the supposition that he had 
really become the purchaser in the first instance, in contravention of the 
principle that no assignee can become the purchaser of the effects of his 
bankrupt. It was alleged, that Cumberland, standing midway between 
Brooks and the auctioneer, at the time of the sale, trod on Brooks's toe, as 
a signal to Brooks to act for him: and coming from the sale-room, a person 
of the name of Molineux met him with Brooks, when it was alleged by 
Molineux, that in answer to his question to Cumberland how things were 
going on, he said he had just succeeded in getting the History and Plays, 
and looked significantly at Brooks—as much as to say, that it had been 
done through him. This latter fact was denied by the affidavits both of 
Cumberland and Brooks; and the Vice-Chancellor therefore rejected the 
evidence of Molineux on that point, conceiving that he had misinterpreted 
the language and conduct of Cumberland. There were many other points 
adduced in evidence, which were insufficient to bear out the charge against 
Cumberland ; and the Vice-Chancellor therefore dismissed the petition 
against him, but without costs, as he had, by his conduct, justified some 
suspicion.—The doctrine that the assignee ofa bankrupt’s estate cannot 
purchase the effects of the bankrupt, is grounded on the notion, that an 
assignee, from his connexion with the property, may deter others from com- 
peting with him, and work an injury to the bankrupt’s estate in his own 
behalf, 


Otp Baitey Sessions.—Edward Cooper, lately a coachman in the service 
of Lady Nepean, was convicted of the forging of various receipts to the 
amount of 602. with the intention of defrauding her ladyship. He had been 
intrusted with money to pay for the hay and oats, but this money he had 
applied to his own use, and gave her ladyship receipts as if from the person 
who supplied the oats. The prisoner made no defence, but implored the 
merciful consideration of the Court, as he had awife and five children to 
support. . 

Three men were arraigned on a charge of highway-robbery, committed at 
Hounslow Heath. Hyatt, the prosecutor, had been drinking, with another 
man ina public-house, till the landlord would give them no-more liquor ; 
and as they could not get a bed, they went to sleep under a hay-rick. Here 
they were assailed by some men, who robbed Hyatt of two sovereigns, &c. 
In his cross-examination, he prevaricated considerably ; and reluctantly con- 
fessed that he had received 3¢. 15s. to keep out of the way last sessions, when 
the trial should have come on. ‘The prisoners were acquitted. £0 

John Coney was convicted of having sent a threatening letter to William 
Goodall, butler to the late Chief Justice of Chester, and sentenced to be 
transported for life,—the heaviest punishment the law would now allow. 

Three lads, each about sixteen years of age, were convicted of having as- 
saulted and robbed two infirm old men, both on the same evening. Sentence, 
death. 

Sophia Stamp Sutton Cooke, alias Saunders, alias Sutton Cooke, stood 
indicted with William Barrett, a/ias Godfrey, with having stolen a pianos 
-forte, value thirty-six guineas, the property of George Rathmacher. During 
the interval since the last sessions, Cooke has given birth to a child; and 
she appeared in a very feeble state. The evidence produced in support of 
the indictment, together with the circumstances connected with the various 
frauds imputed to this woman and her accomplices,:were minutely detailed 
in our Police report at the time of their apprehension. The counsel for the 
prisoner exerted themselves to find some tenable objection to the evidence 
ofsome of the witnesses ; they also tried to raise a doubt as to the identity 
of the woman, by confounding her with another female, enn omy like her, 
and also having a child in her arms, who was standing on the floor of the 
Court, These arts having failed, it was next contended that there was no 
evidence of felony to go to a Jury, though a case of unlawfully procuring the 
piano-forte might be made out. The Judge, Mr. Sergeant Arabin, decided 
that there was evidence enough to go toa Jury. The point they had to de- 
cide was, whether the prisoners had not conspired together to get this pro- 
perty into their possession, for the purpose of converting it to their own uses. 
The female prisoner then put in a long written defence, in which she com- 
plained mightily of the newspapers having prejudged her case by calling her 
a swindler. The Jury found the prisoners guilty ; and they were sentenced 
to be transported for seven years. 

James Abbott was indicted for having cut and maimed his wife with the 
intent to murder her. The facts were formerly stated, and are not forgotten. 
The principal witness was Hannah, the prisoner’s wife. Being cross-ex- 
amined by Mr. Phillips, she admitted that her husband was jealous of her. She 
could say nothing of the state of his mind. He had, she said, “ no defect of 
intellect, save that of wickedness; he was very wicked.” Mr. Phillips— 
“¢ Woman, you might have spared that remark ; you know this unfortunate 
man’s life is at stake.” Mrs. Abbott—‘‘ Well ! and I know that he put my 
life in danger; and I’m convinced I shall be in danger of my life”’ Mr. 
Phillips—* If he be not hanged ; that is what you mean, isn’t it?” Wit- 
ness—‘* No; I don’t want that, I only want my life to be secured.” Mr. 
Phillips—* Well, I’llask you no more. These are not the feelings with 
which you ought to have come here.” A great number of witnesses gave 
Abbott a good character for humanity. While the Recorder was summing 
up the evidence, the prisoner fainted, and was carried out of court. The 
Jury found him guilty ; but recommended him to mercy. Mrs, Abbott, with 
much earnestness, joined in the recommendation. 

John Parsons was convicted of having sold four bottles of coloured water, 
at two shillings a bottle, on the pretence that it was sherry wine. 

William Willis was convicted of having, on the 10th of August, uttered 
forged check for 647, 10s. with intent to defraud a clerk in the Times news- 
paper office. 

Joseph Hunton, draper, was indicted for having forged and uttered a bill 
of exchange, for 162¢. 10s., with intent to defraud Sir William Curtis, and 
others, There were several indictments against the prisoner, of a similar 
nature; to all of which he pleaded not guilty. He challenged no fewer 
than twenty of the gentlemen summoned on the jury. A jury having been 
at length sworn, he handed in a paper which was understood to contain a re< 
petition of a request which he had previously made, that his trtal should be 
put off, on the ground that he had not had access to the books and papers 
necessary for his defence, which were in the hands of his assignees. The 
Judges having consulted together, Mr. Justice Park said, that the Court could 
not comply with the wish of the prisoner, as no new ground for delay had 
been urged. He had been told before that his reasons for delay were in- 
sufficient ; but after three days’ consideration, the prisoner had thought pro- 





per to adopt a course to elude the administration of justice, the most singular 
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he had ever known—indced he had never before heard of an instance where 
a challenge of twenty jurors, the full number that the law allowed, had taken 
place ; and then, forsooth, the prisoner stood forth, and said he was not pre- 
pared to take his trial ! “ Let the trial proceed.” At the prisoner’s desire, as 
the trial was not postponed, his counsel, Mr, Adolphus and Mr. Phillips, 
threw up their briefs. Mr. Curtis junior, a partner in the house of Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis and Co, proved that the bill for 162¢. discounted at the bank, 
was aforgery, Mr, Justice Park—*“ Joseph Hunton, do you wish to put any 
questions to Mr. Curtis ?? Hunton—* I adhere to the paper that I delivered 
this morning.” Mr. Justice Park—“I did not ask you anything about a 
paper, I asked you if you would ask Mr. Curtis any questions ?” Hunton— 
**No.” The other evidence necessary to establish the charge haying been 
gone into, one out of a number of letters seized with the prisoner when he 
was arrested, was read, It was addressed to the editor of the Times, as from a 
third party; and stated, that the reports in circulation against the prisoner 
were unfounded ; that the forgeries of which he had been guilty, were not to 
the amount of 14,0002, as represented, but 50002, ; and that the whole would 
have been paid, if the bankers had not refused to discount his bills. 

When ¢alled upon for his defence, Hunton read the paper which he 
had previously given to the Judges. It merely stated that he was not ready 
to take his trial, and unable to make any defence, for the reasons mentioned 
in his first application; and as he had not had access to his books and papers, 
he should not do either himself or his cause the injustice of making any 
defence. For this reason he had also refrained from asking any questions of 
the witnesses which his “ persecutors’? had brought against him. He was 
determined to let his  persecutors’’ have their own way, and quietly submit 
to their malice, and the awful consequences which might attend it. 

Mr. Justice Park—* Are there any witnesses to character?” 

Prisoner—‘ I respectfully inform the Court, that I adhere to my written 
statement; I offer no defence.” 

The Jury returned a verdict of guilty, accompanied with a recommendation 
to mercy. The Judge said that their recommendation would be ineffectual. 

The counsel for the prosecution having determined to try the prisoner on 
another charge, the Court agreed to delay the proceedings till Tuesday next ; 
and in the mean time, every facility was to be given bim to establish his de- 
fence. When the courtesy of the Court was intimated to Hunton, he said that 
his own wish was, that the trials might be proceeded with, one and all, 
at present. 

Allensley and Cooper, the individuals mentioned last week as having 
robbed an old man of his watch and money, while he was drunk, were tried 
and found guilty. 





Mippiesex Srssions.—Four men were convicted of aggravated assaults 
on two females and a watchman. They were sentenced to different periods 
of imprisonment and hard labour, 

John Gardner, the driver of a hackney coach, was tried for having cruelly 
assaulted his wife, now dead. [t appeared that he had by his ill-usage 
actually driven the poor woman to commit suicide. He had repeatedly 
threatened to murder her, and then take away his own life, to save himself 
fron the gallows. On the evening previous to her death, she was found 
stretched on the floor weltering in her blood, he having severely wounded 
her with the tongs. Next day she was found in the street in the agonies of 
death, having swallowed arsenic. Gardner was sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment and hard labour,—the heaviest punishment which the Judge 
could inflict. 

James Henry Prince, a young man of fashionable appearance, stood 
indicted for a series of scandalous attempts on the persons of some girls 
belonging to the Female Parochial School of St. Giles’s and St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury. He was found guilty, and sentenced to one year’s impri- 
sunment. 

Lonpon Sgsstons.—The Magistrates have decided that steam-boats 
plying on the Thames are not under the jurisdiction of the Court of Alder- 
men ; and that they have no right to regulate the fares. 


Ponics oF Lonpon.—Davis and Green were again examined at Bow- 
street, on Monday, on the charge of having defrauded Mr. Thomson, of Long- 
acre, of four patent bedsteads, The evidence went to show that Green had 
participated in the fraud. He was also charged with having obtained some 
clothes from a tailor in Bond-street, for which he had not paid; but that, it 
was contended, was a mere debt, The magistrate committed them for trial. 
Green, before he was brought from prison, cut his throat. The wound ex-~ 
tended almost from ear to ear ; but no vital part was touched. While in the 
office he attempted to tear open the wound. 

Three wretched-looking men, nearly naked, were on Monday brought to 
Lambeth-street office, charged with stealing potatoes from a field belonging 
to Mr. Gardener, cow-keeper, Mile-end-road, The prosecutor stated, that 
though he had suffered considerably by this species of theft, he did not bring 
the prisoners before the magistrates with a view of punishment, but merely 
that something might be done for them, as he conscientiously thought that it 
was absolute necessity that compelled them to commit the offence. The 
magistrate, out of mere charity to the miserable creatures, sent them for a 
month to the House of Correction ; and as they were leaving the office, Mr. 
Gardener gave them Is. each. . 

Charles Beaumont, a young man of respectable appearance, was on Tues- 
day remanded from the Mansiou-house, on a charge of forgery. He had 
given a bill for 502. purporting to be drawn by George Gwynne upon Messrs. 
Waters and Co., to Joseph Manton, the guu-maker, in payment for a gun, 
charged at the rate of 402, The prisoner, under the assumed name of Colo- 
nel Francis Blake, has lately defrauded several tradesmen in Caermarthen 
and Newbury. 

A case of extreme misery was heard, on Wednesday, at Union-hall. 
Mary Saunders stole an ariicle of apparel froma pawnbroker’s door, to sell 
it ayain to buy food for herself and starving husband. Her affection led her 
to conceal that her husband had participated in ber crime ; but bis cries and 
distress betrayed him, ‘Fhey had for some time been without cither food or shel- 
ter, andlad passed two nights in the sirgets. The pawnbrokernot only refused to 
prosecute, but gave the unfortunates seme money lor their relief; the magis- 
trate also contributed, and dismissed them, with injunctions to apply to the 

arish, 
. John Hall, a carter, has been fully committed for the rohbery of his em- 
ployers, after twenty years’ blameless character as a servant. 

‘Thomas Bennett, adias Barratt, was brought to Bow-street, on Thursday, 
charged with having, in October, committed a daring robbery in the house 
of a gentleman in Great Ormond-street, Bloomsbury, He was appreheuded 





soon after the robbery, but contrived to escape from Eagle-street watch- 
house. The prisoner keeps a china-shop in James’s-street, Oxford-street ; 
and on Thursday morning he was arrested by a patrol as he was taking down 
the shutters of his shop. He was brought to the office heavily ironed; but 
as the gentleman to whom the stolen property belonged was not present, he 
was remanded till next week. 

A gentleman complained. to Sir Richard Birnie, that on Tuesday morning 
the house on the banks of the Thames, near Fulham, which had been occu- 
pied by the late Lord Ranelagh, had been entered by thieves, who had dex- - 
trously cut from the walls-of the drawing-rooms upwards of 5002. worth of 
plate looking-glass. They took no other booty. The glass was afterwards 
discovered in the boat-house at the end of the garden, carefully packed up 
for removal. Steps were ordered to be taken for the apprehension of the 
thieves, 

Sir Richard Birnie mentioned that he had received a letter, signed “ A 
Friend to the Protestant cause,” enclosing 5/. for the benefit of Karle, the 
principal actor in the fraud connected with the getting up of Anti-Catholic 
petitions, mentioned some weeks ago. Earle is in prison for debt. The 
magistrate said he believed the letter was from Lord Kenyon. It was sug- 
gested that the money might perhaps be intended for the use of the man, 
Sparrow, who had been swindled out of his 30/. by Earle; but the magis- 
trate said that the money was iutended for Earle, in “ consideration of the 
expense he had been at in printing the Protestant petitions.” 

Matthew Riley, who has been in custody for some time charged, with the 
forging of a check for 180¢.10s.on the banking-house of Messrs. Grote, Pres- 
cott and Co. was yesterday examined and committed for trial. The unhappy 
man has attempted to commit suicide since his apprehension. 

James Stevens, a/ias Robert Stanley, was examined ona charge of robbery 
committed in the house of Earl Harrowby, some time since. He was de- 
tected selling some articles of plate. He is committed for trial, 





THE PRESS. 


“ABSTRACT RIGHT” OF THE CATHOLICS TO EMANCIPATION, 

QuarrerLy Revigw—The exclusion which is represented by the Emanci- 
pationists as contrary to abstract rights and natural justice, is consistent with 
the general system of society: something analogous to it appears every- 
where in the affairs of common life. He who is not in possession of landed 
property to a certain yearly value, or in assured expectation of it by inherit- 
ance, is disqualified for a seat in the House of Commons. Persons who are 
educated and stationed in the lower grades of life, are disqualified for fami- 
liar intercourse with those whom fortune has placed far above them. The 
man who is below a certain standard in his stature, is disqualified for a gra- 
nadier, though he might be as brave as Tydeus. A Quaker is disqualified 
by his opinions for the army or navy, and from very many of the common 
offices and ways of life. The whole society of Bible Christians, who have 
published a “ New System of Vegetable Cookery,” adapted to their anti-car- 
uivorous principles, are disqualified for the Beef-steak Club, aud even for 
partaking of a parish-feast. It may be an evil to be poor, a disadvantage to 
be difninutive, a misfortune to have inherited or imbibed sectarian tenets ; 
but in the disqualifications which result from such an evil, such a disad- 
vantage, such a misfortune, no hardship is felt, no injury is inflicted, no in- 
justice is complained of. A Protestant is disqualified for the dignity of Vicar 
Apostolical, Bishop iz partibus, Cardinal, or Pope. And the Pope himself, 
if he were Turkishly inclined, and wished-to remove from the madaria of 
Rome to the delightful climate of Constantinople, could not exchange the 
tiara for the turbar, and become a Grand Mufti, unless he qualified as a 
Mussulman. Every thing is subject to certain conditions ; and the condition 
which the constitution requires from its legislators and its chief magistrates 
is, that they should profess the Protestant faith. That faith is an essential 
part of the British constitution ; and if men who are opposed to it covet and 
desire seats in the Legislature, it is much more reasonable for us to require 
that they should change their opinions, than for them to demand that we 
should change the constitution of these kingdoms, Abstract rights, then, may 
be left to be declaimed upon by states-boys in good faith, and by incendiary 
news-writers in bad faith. No statesman willhonestly appeal to them, except 
they are such statesmen as have never ceased to be boys in understanding 
and in knowledge, or have declined into their second childhood. 


CLAIMS OF THE WOOL-GROWERS, 


Buiackwoon’s QuarrerRLy JouRNAL or AGRICULTURE—What right, it may 
well be asked, have the wool-growers to demand that the manufacturers of 
the country shall not be permitted to procure the materials of their 
manufacture, where these can be obtained the cheapest and the best ? And 
what can be thought of the justice of not only not permitting them to exercise 
this natural and necessary right, but of compelling them to take from the 
wool-growers what is found to be absolutely unsuited to the purposes of 
commerce. Neither existing laws, uor the past policy of this nation, nor any 
one consideration founded on sound principles of trade, can justify so pre- 
posterousa claim. The only worthless precedent that can be pleaded, is 
that of the year 1819, when a duty, like that now craved, was conceded to 
the too pressing claims of Parliamentary influence. In six years this 
miserable statute was repealed ; but in that period it had done all that the short- 
ness of the time allowed to establish the woollen manufactures of our foreign 
rivals, and to give them the ascendency in every market. By refusing to 
take the wools of other countries, we depressed the price of the raw mate- 
rial abroad, and thus gave an indirect premium to the foreign producer; but 
far worse than this, by forcing our own manufacturers to employ wools of 
inferior quality and higher price, we directly unfitted them for all compe- 
tition in the general market of the world. No sooner was this law repealed, 
than our manufacturers bastened to employ those finer and cheaper wools, 
which they had now the means of procuring ; and the immediafe result was, 
that cloths made of the former materials could no longer find a market. 
And yet it is of the repeal of this law that our wool-growers now think fit 
to complain, as having produced that depreciation which at present exists 
in the price of the clothing wools. But do the wool-yrowers not perceive, 
that, in admitting this latter fact, they admit, at the s.ime time, the mag- 


nitude and injustice of the tax itself ?—for in proportion as the depreciation 
of the price produced by the cause referred to was great, and in pro- 
portion as we discovered the superiority of the foreign materials, which 
had been excluded from our workshops, was it shown to every one how 
heavily we have been taxing the manufacturing industry of our own 
country, and how bountifully fostering that of otherss And the plea on which 
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a class of individuals thinks itself entitled to call upon the Legislature to dis- 
regard so many valuable rights and interests, is, that these individuals may 
receive for their goods what they choose to call aremunerating price. They 
require that they alone shall be exempted from that contingency in the sale 
of their productions, to which the state of the demand subjects every thing 
that is bought and sold, They tell us that the remunerating price of their 
wools is eighteen pence the pound, and they thus require that the strong 
arm of the law shall be employed to compel the manufacturers of the 
country to give them eighteen pence for what in the market is only 
worth the half of it, We tell them, that they might with equal reason 
apply for an act of Parliament to declare the quality of their wool equal 
to the finest Saxon, notwithstanding that the manufacturers aver that 
the cloth of it is so coarse that even the peasants of the country will 
not use it. And, we would ask these persons, who would thus call upon 
the Legislature to disregard every interest but theirs, what they mean by a 
remunerating price ? How is the profit derived from the production of the 
fleece to be distinguished from that derived from the production of the other 
parts of the animal ? The profits of the owner of a sheep, we presume, are 
determined by the amount of what he receives for the whole animal ; and if 
so, to talk of the remunerating price of the fleece, would be just as rea- 
sonable as to talk of the remunerating price of the fore-quarters or of the 
hind-quarters, And, let us call to mind, that it is farmers who thus talk of 
remunerating prices—men who know that their profits are mainly deter- 
mined by a circumstance which depends upon themselves, namely, the rent 
which they stipulate to pay to the owner of the land. In pleading for a 
moment the cause of the trade and manufactures of the country, we feel 
that we have been pleading not less truly the cause of the agriculturists, 
though this has been by appealing to their judgment in opposition to their 
prejudices, Let our agricultural friends be assured, that the measure which 
they propose, or rather which some of their number propose, cannot be car- 
ried into effect without the hazard of ruin to that foreign trade in wool which 
has been cherished by the policy of England from the earliest times, 


WHO, BESIDES THE PAWNBROKERS, ARE BENEFITED BY 

: FREE TRADE? 

Mornino Journat—We reply, the Fundholders. With them, Mr. Hus- 
kisson, the Liverpool commission agents, and a few leading merchants of 
London, originated the system which has embarrassed five-sixths of the po- 
pulation of the country, in order that the incomes of the remaining sixth 
part might be increased. With them began the clamour for low prices, for 
the prices before the war, for the prices of the Continent of Europe. They 
represented that it was necessary for the prosperity, and the very existence 
of the trade of this country, that its scale of wages, profits, and prices, 
should be approximated as nearly as possible, to the wages, profits, and prices 
of France, Germany, and Prussia, The parties who commenced this outcry 
had their own narrow and selfish objects in view. Their incomes were fixed, 
so far as the funds were concerned, so far as their money lent upon mortgage 
either at home or abroad, so far as their annuities depending upon settle- 
ments, their rents upon long leases, their pensions and their pickings from 
the taxes were concerned. They, therefore, calculated that, if they could 
buy with twenty shillings what cost them thirty before, they would be all 
this difference the gainers. They consequently clamoured, wrote books, in- 
vented calumnies, hired the economists to advocate their cause, petitioned 
Parliament, dunned poor Lord Liverpool by night and by day, and succeeded 
in persuading the Legislature and Mr. Peel to convert our paper into gold, to 
break down the barriers that protected our manufactures against foreign 
competition, to open our ports to all the flags of the world, to encourage 
the corn growers of Poland, and discourage the corn growers of England, 
They succeeded beyond their most sanguine expectations. The principles 
which they recognised, and which they induced Parliament to recognise, 
were the most fallacious that ever were considered sound by an assembly of 
rational men. They were false and pernicious, and the manner in which 
they were supported was little less than fraudulent. But they succeeded in 
palming them upon the country. They were adopted amid the boisterous 
cheers of the House of Commons, They were carried into effect amidst the 
noisy mirth of our grave senators, and the loud cries of distress from a de- 
sponding and starving people. Panic came, the ruin of thousands followed, 
heart-rending distress ensued, the state of pauperism was at the door, barter 
stared us in the face—yet these absurd and accursed measures, founded on 
erroneous principles, bottomed on calculations glaringly false, and evidently 
intended to deceive, were perversely and pertinaciously carried, as far as 
was practicable, into effect. The fundholders, therefore, the pensioners, 
the servants of the Crown, the clerks in office, Mr. Canning, Mr. Huskisson, 
Mr. Robinson, the exciseman, the revenue officer, the soldier, the sailor, the 
pawnbroker, the gaoler, the turnkey, and the executioner, all were benefited 
by the change—the rest of the community were injured! As anation we 
have been rapidly on the decline ever since the introduction of these liberal 
improvements, 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 
AS PERFORMED BY HIS MAJESTY’S SUBJECTS ON FENENDEN HEATH. 


WE last week indulged in some remarks adverse to the principle 
of County Meetings as applicable to the present times. They were 
written before the particulars of the late Kentish muster were 
known in London, and were founded on recollections of similar 
assemblages in other places. 

From all statements it appears that the speakers of but one side 
were allowed the benefit of a hearing, and that the most powerful 
Stentor on the field, who is reported to have been Lord Win- 
CHILSEA, could not make himself heard by above one-tenth of 
the assemblage. So much for the character of the meeting in its 
deliberative capacity. It certainly surprised us to find a sensible 
man like Lord Rapnor, described as rising—at a moment too of 
confusion worse confounded—* with some warmth, to ask whe- 
ther they had met there ¢o deliberate or not ?” His Lordship’s 
warmth must have been excessive indeed, or he would scarcely 
have put so idle a question. “ Deliberate!’ quoth he—the de- 
mand could not have been more malapropos, if we suppose one 





rising ‘ with some warmth to ask whether they had met there to 
deliberate or not.” The Standard takes a juster view of the pur- 
pose for which so many thousands are congregated on a particular 
spot—** It is for the expression and not the formation of opinions 
such assemblies are held,” Even this is not a sufficiently precise 
definition of the purpose; for you or I might go to the top of 
Primrose Hill for the expression of an opinion, and make it 
known to the sheep and the bullocks feeding thereon. Such assem- 
blies are held to ascertain, how many out of a given district will be 
at the pains to repair to a given spot to express a particular opi- 
nion; and, if the persons so repairing are not unanimous, how 
many are of one opinion, and how many of the other. Now, we 
complain of the meeting on Penenden Heath, that, like most other 
assemblages of the same kind, it has left us scarcely better in- 
formed as to the prevalence of a particular opinion, or as to the 
preponderance of one opinion over another, in the county of Kent, 
than we were before. 

1, In the midst of conflicting statements which make the number 
of persons present to amount to 60,000 (Standard), 30,000 (Cob- 
bett), 20,000 or 25,000 (Times), we are unable to settle a matter of 
importance. For we do not think with the Standard that it mat- 
ters little whether 30,000 or 60,000 be supposed. On the contrary, 
it seems to us, that the expression of an opinion by the latter num- 
ber would be worth twice as much as a similar expression by the 
former, since it would show that twice as many people felt strongly 
enough on the subject to be at the pains to express an opinion at 
all. But no oficial report has satisfied the rest of England on this 
point. Nobody was at the pains to take measures for ascertaining 
the number—save only the Standard. The Standard measured 
the ground, and found it to be ¢hree acres, neither more nor less ; 
from which, and from the fact that Lord WincuHILsEA could not 
be heard through a tenth part of the meeting—* and vast indeed 
must have been the assemblage by any part of which his Lordship 
was unheard"—it infers that the number could not be less than 
60,000. 

2. We are at a still greater loss to decide satisfactorily as to the 
relative numbers of the opposite parties. The Brunswickers have 
been stated to be 5-8ths, 6-8ths, and 2-3ds, &c. of the entire meet- 
ing. Others again have represented them as contriving to make 
themselves appear more numerous than they really were, by such 
ruses as standing wide, and diffusing their hats over a larger space 
than they fairly filled ;—acting in concert by means of signals, Ke. $ 
whilst the other side, on which the majority really lay, being 
jammed close together, and acting without concert, fell under the 
unjust imputation of being the minority. Of these contradictory 
statements, to which is the rest of England to adhere? Why, 
every man will adhere to that of his own partisans; or, at least, 
will have ground for disputing that ofhis opponents. With a little 
previous preparation, and a little management on the part of those 
who conduct the business of the day, this question might in all 
such meetings be settled beyond dispute. Why not, after the me- 
thod pursued by the Romans in their Comitia, prepare for either 
party one or more pens, each ascertained by actual calculation to 
be capable of containing a certain number of persons—and let the 
people of opposite sentiments file respectively into the enclosures ? 
Whilst the trouble and expense were inconsiderable, the advantage 
would be no less than complete satisfaction to the whole kingdom. 
As it is, the calculation is made under so many circumstances 
likely to introduce error into it, that a county meeting seldom or 
never answers satisfactorily the only purpose which it is good for. 

3. We have but slender data also for forming an estimate of the re- 

lative numbers of freeholders, tenantry, and labourers present ; and 
we are without any at all for ascertaining in what proportions these 
classes were respectively distributed between the opposite parties. 
.The most moderate computation makes the total amount of per- 
sons on the Heath more than double that of all the freeholders of 
Kent ; of whom, to judge from every probability, not more than 
one-third would be present. The freeholders on the ground, then, 
according to the lowest estimate of the total number, were about 
one in six; and according to the highest not more than one in 
twelve. Involved in a crowd so many times greater than their own 
number, how was it possible to ascertain on which side the majority 
of the freeholders lay? It might, for any means there was of de- 
ciding the point, have lain on that which is supposed by most to 
have been in a minority. The populous town of Maidstone is not 
two miles from the scene of action, and would doubtless pour out 
its thousands. We have known the place of rendezvous, in a county 
much larger and more populous than Kent, filled, two-parts out of 
three, by the inhabitants of the neighbouring town, and of the 
adjacent villages. Five out of every six must have been supplied by 
Maidstone and the vicinity ; because they would belong chiefly to 
that class which has no means of conveyance but its own limbs, 
and who, therefore, would not come from a distance, unless indeed 
transported by charitable waggons; which, as each party stead- 
fastly disclaims all packing and preparation, we have no right to 
assume was the case. As then, in the vast mass congregated, we 
are utterly unable to say in what piepemes the freeholders held 
up their hats for and against the petition; and as we are in 
the same ignorance with regard to the tenantry in general, who 
must have been many times outnumbered by the labourers and 
townsmen, the only satisfactory conclusion is, that we have got an 
expression of opinion (if there was a decided expression of opi- 
nion) from the inhabitants of Maidstone and the rural population 
round about Penenden Heath. 





of the unhappy persons thrust into the Black-hole of Calcutta, 


4. We complain of this meeting, as of all such paeetings, that 
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the immensity of the assemblage, not to mention the impossibility 
of maintaining order.in it, not only puts deliberation out of the 
question, but precludes us from the satisfaction of knowing that 
the printed resolutions were actually the, understood resolutions of 
the meeting. If thelatter was so multitudinous that the stoutest 
pair of lungs on the field,-which happened:to be in the posses- 
sion of the person who was also the most favourably received,— 
could not send his voice over more than a tenth part of the 
assemblage, how was it possible for the inferior power of Mr. 
Gipps to make generally understood the purport of the petition 
he proposed; or for the yet feebler energies of the Sheriff or 
his. substitute, in the tremendous confusion in which the 
question was put, adequately to inform the meeting what par- 
ticular resolution or amendment it was, on which he demanded 
their hats? Mr, Cosserr declares that he held up his hat 
for Mr. Gipps's petition, believing that it was his own, which 
the Sheriff had just proposed; and that, being very conspicuous 
by ‘‘ a white waistcoat, a very white head, and a very red face,” he 
misled all the Radicals, who, according to him, constituted the bulk 
of the assembly. It certainly is of importance that a party, or the 
individuals of a pany, should be aware of the purport of the ques- 
tion put ; for the holding up of the hat is but the outward and 
visible sign ; and in the present instance, there is too much reason 
to apprehend, that a very great proportion of the 60,000 were with- 
out the zmward sense that should have accompanied the outward 
visible sign. 

Finally, we complain of this and all similar meetings, that the 
better part of a day is wasted to no purpose ; for if, as the Standard 
says, everybody, as well as the Marquis of Campen, brings his 
opinion to the spot ready made up, to what end all the spouting, 
shouting, hissing, and hooting, but to gratify the itch of speech- 
ifying in the orators, and to exercise the Jungs and exasperate the 
temper both of the speakers and their audience? How much 
more like rational beings would it be acting, if pains were taken, 
in the first place, to make the propositions submitted to the meet- 
ing, generally known and understood; and in the second, to as- 
certain beyond dispute which proposition or propositions carried 
the majority ; and what or nearly what that majority was; and, 
this being done, the assembly were dismissed—the ploughman to 
his plough, the cobbler to his stall, and every man to his business 
and desire ?—*“‘ for every man hath business and desire, such as it is.” 

An expression of opinion, delivered under these circumstances, 
and with scrupulous care to preclude mistake, misconception, or 
misdecision, would be deserving of the attention of the people of 
England, 





MR, SHIEL’S SPEECH. 


A very considerable hue and cry has been set up to very little 
purpose relative to the speech of Mr. Suiez. It is clear he fore- 
saw—what actually happened—that an assemblage like the one 
on Penenden Heath would be in no mood to give a fair hearing to 
any arguments he might use, or any statements he might make. 
As he considered it of much greater importance that the latter 
should go forth to the people of England than that they should 
enter the ears of the individuals about to be congregated, he took 
the precaution of securing them at any rate a safe passage to 
their more important place of destination; and as it was impossi- 
ble that in the uproar of a tumultuary meeting, an adequate re- 
port could be taken of what he might say, he wisely resolved to 
be his own reporter, that his opinions might be laid before the 
public in a shape to do them ordinary justice. In the course of a 
twenty years’ agitation, Mr. Suret, like his coadjutor O’Con- 
NELL, has become so familiar with the arguments and topics re- 
Jative to Ireland and Emancipation, that he can fire them off at 
any length, at a moment's notice. It made not, therefore, a pin’s 
difference, whether he reported his speech before the meeting, or 
after it; as in either case it had an equal chance of being a suffi- 
ciently correct report of the purport of what he might say: and 
doubtless the oratorical effusion in the. Sun and the Chronicle was 
much of the same tenour with that which he poured out upon the 
deaf ears of the Kentish populace. The disingenuousness of not 

refacing the report of the speech with a mention of the pecu- 
Par circumstances under which that report had been made, must 
rest with those who published it. To Mr. Surex it was of course 
a matter of supreme indifference whether the public was aware of 
these circumstances or not, so long as they read his speech. “ I 
am only anxious "—we quote his words, as reported by the Editor 
of the Suz—‘ that the public should read my arguments; and 
am indifferent about imputations, in which the merits of the Ca- 
tholic question are not involved.” 

Of the speech actually delivered we have been fortunate enough 
to obtain a fragment; which, tojudge by the rule of ex pede Her- 
culem, makes one regret, for the sake of the poor people, on whom 
the wishy-washy stream of Kentish eloquence was inflicted, that 
they did not condescend to refresh themselves with a little of 
Susi. We give the passage as it was dictated to us by an ear- 
witness, and if, in perusing it, our readers will be pleased to 
lengthen every monosyllable to the time of three, our informer tells 
us, they will catch, along with the idea, somewhat also of Mr. 
Sue's peculiarly drawling elocution. 

‘Englishmen, hear me! will you hear me? T’ll tell you a story—a 
plain story. A gentleman had a horse, an ill-conditioned horse ; and he 
says to his friénd, ‘ What shall I do with this horse? 1 cannot get fiesh 
upon him all that ldo; he isa very ill-conditioned horse.’ And his friend 
says ‘ What have you done to him?’ And the gentleman replied, ‘I have 
given him pills, and I havegiven him nitre, and I have bled him, and for 








all that he won’t get fat ; he is a very ill-conditioned horse.” But says 
his friend when he had done, ‘ Haye you given him any oats?’ English- 
men! Ireland—Ireland is that horse, and an , ill-conditioned jade she is. 
You have tried all methodsto get her into good condition—you have pilled 
her, you have bled her, you have fired her-—-but have you given her any 
oats? She has got tithes, and taxes, and gagging-laws, and insurrection- 
laws ; but the genuine, unsophisticated, nutritive pabulum of political 
health, ye have constantly denied to her,” 





AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 


Mr. NzEAt, an American gentleman, who contributed some clever 
papers to the London Magazine and Blackwood's, has established 
a newspaper called The Yankee, in the. United States; and lays 
claim to advantages possessed by no other journalists of his na- 
tion, inrespect of his better knowledge of England. Mr. Neat is a 
clever man,—with this fault, that he imagines himself always under 
the immediate inspiration of Minerva, and appears to regard with the 
reverence of oracles every combination of words that may proceed 
from his pen. He is prolix—diffuse to the last degree, simply from 
the persuasion that the value of what he says is so great that it 
cannot be too often repeated or firmly fixed on the memory of the 
reader. The substance of what he writes is oftener sound than 
otherwise ; but he fatigues to irritation by putting it through all 
the forms of expression it is capable of receiving, with a delibera- 
tion of conceit truly surprising. We have heard it charged against 
a superior writer, rather addicted to making the most of one 
thought, that ‘he trots it up and down” for the admiration of the 
beholder. Our main quarrel with Mr. Neat is that he does not 
trot. He walks his idea up and down, witha stately leisure, which 
seems to demand the homage of patience in consideration of the 
object's worth and dignity. Nevertheless, we repeat that Mr. 
NEAL is a clever man; and we are glad to see a gentleman of his 
acquaintance with England in possession of an American press. 
But one of the oddest features of the new journal is the apparent 
ignorance of our intimate friend of English matters. Did we not 
know that he had lived some time amongst us, we should indeed 
have the rashness to argue, from one or two indications, that the 
writer had never visited London Proper. For example, in his very 
first paper, when very favourably contrasting his position for ob- 
serving the English character compared with the opportunities of 
other men, he says, ‘‘ They (the diplomatists) prefer the broad day- 
light, and a crowded carriage-way, and the dust of a thousand 
hoofs, to a solitary walk, a, tar-lighted /abyrinth, or a green lane 
beset with shadow, and swept over by nothing but the vulgar 
breezes of the country; and would rather circumnavigate Hyde 
Park by the year, or stroll through Kensington Gardens by the 
clock for half a day together, day after day, and year after year, 
than venture up to a suspicious-looking wood, or loiter 
along by a hedgerow, which, for aught they can perceive, 
might lead them into the very thick of a good-for-nothing 
wilderness.’ We really are compelled to extract a moral 
lesson from this, and to reflect on the extreme fallacious- 
ness of the most apparently reasonable inferences ; for, had we 
not possessed positive knowledge to the contrary, we should 
have unhesitatingly referred the above passage to.a person who 
had never visited the city of Westminster, in which he professes 
to have lived for three years; and.who had conceived “a small 
notion” of it, in the back settlements. For who, diplomatist or 
literatus, poet or philospher, has the choice of a ‘ star-lighted 
labyrinth” in these parts? There are indeed the Seven Dials, in 
which a man of a contemplative mind might hope to lose his way ; 
but he could not see the stars, by reason of the smoke. As for the 
green lanes in our vicinity, even granting the green, we must ob- 
serve that they are generally beset with more than shadows, which 
makes them disagreeable for walking, especially for high-thinking 
men, who do not look where they tread. For the *‘ suspicious-looking 
wood,” Peter Pastoral would, we apprehend, search in vain. 
There is St. John’s Wood by the Regent's Park, indeed; but we 
believe it to be a place of very frank and open brick and mortar. 
Where there is a hedgerow which could by possibility, or the ge- 
nius of romance, be supposed to lead to “a good for-nothing wil- 
derness,” we have not the remotest imagination. There is certainly 
a-Wild Street, Lincoln's Inn ; which being tangentiel to the law- 
yers’ haunts, may be “ good-for-nothing” enough ; but a hedgerow 
is not to be found within three miles of it at the least. By habdztat- 
ing for three years in Westminster, Mr. Neat has, however, ac- 
quired such ideas of the lounges which a sensible man may with- 
out effort or inconvenience take. He then proceeds to dissert on 
the high society of London ;‘to find a footing in which, he shows to 
be as impossible as it is easy to stroll forth into labyrinths, and 
woods, and wildernesses. This is all very sensibly proved at great 
length ; and what would lie in six lines is spread with much pomp 
of exposition over six columns. Nevertheless the paper is a plea- 
sant paper, better in plan than any U.S. journal that we have seen, 
and yet not deficient in that rubbish which so especially recom- 
mends them to the lovers of waggery on this side of the Atlantic. 
In the first number, we have a dear, delightful paragraph copied 
from Zion's Herald, afier the true pattern, relating, how two men 
with a lantern, food, avd refreshments for one or two days’ jour- 
ney, entered a cave with the design of making a grand tour of the 
bowels of the earth. Here they crawled pleasantly and gaily along 
for a day, passing over fathomless pits by the way, “ with much 
difficulty,” till—oh till!—the light was extinguished by “ a fatal 
accident,” which was also pleasuring in those parts ; whereupon 
one of the gentlemen, without loss of time, went out of his wits, as 
he could not go out of the cave, and whirled round to such a degree 
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that he span down into one of the aforesaid fathomless pits! His 
companion “ listened,” and heard his fellow-traveller arrive in due 
course at the bottom: he called to ask him how he felt himself ; 
but, contrary to all reasonable expectation, received no answer: 
upon which, he regretted that he had not made a descent too; but, 
easy as it was for a man of any genius for tumbling to carry his 
wishes into fathomless effect, he for some reason or other preferred 
setting out on his crawls again; and having mounted his hands 
and knees, ‘“‘ proceeded safely in this way about a day,” when he 
baited by bursting into tears. This refreshment carried him on 
for another day's journey ; and on the morning of the third, “ when 
nature was nearly exhausted, and hope had tumbled into a pit, he 
turned a corner, and there was the Morning Star staring him all in 
the face&’ “ His feelings,” (more especially about the knees, we 
guess,) he said, with infinite originality of expression, “‘ must be 
imagined, for they could not be described.” 

A good example of sagacious criticism on a misquoted passage 
occurs in the Third Number of the Yankee. 

‘* Very strange errors (says the Editor) appear to prevail on this subject, 
(i. e. evidence). An article from the late London Magazine has been 
travelling the round of our papers, and doing, we do not scruple to say, 
a deal of injury to the very cause it purports to argue in favour of—the 
free admission of all witnesses, whatever may be their faith, under the 
penalty for false swearing. The idea is borrowed from Bentham’s ‘‘ Swear 
Not ;’—but it has been childishly misunderstood by the writer, and the 
law as it is in Great Britain is about as childishly misrepresented. Let 
us take a single paragraph. ’ 

* While we find the most hardened rogues in the country professing religion, we 
see justice denied to men because they will not play the hypocrite, and pretend toa 
belief they do not entertain. An individual, well aware of the odium he is about 
to incur, and of all the legal and social disadvantages to which he is about tosubject 
himself, nevertheless spurns falsehood, and avows himself a Deist, when interro- 
gated as to his opinions. In doing so he discovers in himself the quality which is 
first to be desired in a witness—a fearJess adherence to the truth; but the evidence 
of this man is rejected by justice. The law is here only consistent. It encourages 
lying in every conceivable manner; it gives a bounty in every possible case to 
falsehood.’ 

** Now it happens that in England, as here, no man is to be excluded 
for being a Detst. An Atheist may be excluded, and by the daw must be 
there as well as here.” 

By reference to the London Magazine, the Editor will see that 
‘© Atheist” is the text, and that ‘* Dezst’ must have been substi- 
tuted by the blundering copyists. Had not the Editor of the 
Yankee been a gentleman apt to imagine that an error could never 
be corrected without his aid, he would have considered the extreme 
probability, that, had the London committed so gross a mistake, it 
would have been immediately observed upon. 

The following are just remarks on vulgarity ; and it only strikes 
us that we have seen them somewhere before—only, as the people 
always say on such occasions, “ not so well expressed.” 

“‘It is never the genteel who talk most about a genteel air, a genteel 
this, or a genteel that ; nor is it the well-bred who talk most about vul- 
garity, or throw up their noses with most of a flourish, when a creature 
who is vulgar enough to be born of nobody, or to eat fish with a knife, 
or to ask twice for soup, happens to fall in their way ; just as it is never 
the noblemen of our earth, nor the great soldiers, nor the chief writers, 
nor the first chop ladies, who call themselves so, or their neighbours, at 
every breath, or between every two words they speak; but your raw 
militia, your boy-poets, and your retail shopkeepers’ or attorneys’ wives 
and daughters—for they are never anything but ladies—they are never 
gentlewomen.” 

We should admire to know what “‘a first chop lady” is. 

We extract a really good anecdote. 

‘* We have heard of a Natyve, who, on his return from England, about 
half a century ago, when Lord North was in power, was asked if he had 
ever seen his Lordship. ‘‘ That I have!” was the reply, ‘‘and should have 
dined with him—but ’was washing day.” The people of England may 
not know that, in this country, there is a general wash every Monday 
morning—that Monday, therefore, is washing day in America, and a day 
on which we never like to see company, because of what we call our 
picked-up dinners. And the people of France, who have but two washing- 
days in the year, never heard of our extravagance in this behalf. They 
wash but every six months; we every week; and the Dutch every day. 
But then the French people have more household linen for every family, 
than we have in a small township.” 


The following again is a genuine American paragraph, of a 
mysterious and profound importance. 

‘* We had a fire in our neighbourhood, a few days ago, in the very heart 
of a large square of wooden buildings. After due inquivy, we found that 
it proceeded from what we regard as very culpable neglect; and we are 
informed (on good quthority) that it had caught in the same way two or 
three times before, and that the proprietor of the shop * had been in the 
habit of squirting it out with a syringe. We hope the story is not true; 
but we fear it is.” 

* A particular friend of ours. 


Squirting a fire out with a syringe, seems, somehow or other 
unknown, as culpable as selling nutmegs made of mahogany. There 
can surely be no sort of likeness between great, big, bouneing 
America, and Lilliput ? 


The Editor has an article about a Mr. Fairfield, who, by his 
report, was, or is, what the world. describes as a man not altogether 
unexceptionable. ‘This person, according to the following report 
of his habits, must have been a most singular and extraordinary 
individual. 

“T never knew where to find him ; nor did anybody else that I had inte- 
rested in his behalf. He seldom staid in the same lodgings above a week ; 
and when he left them, he always took especial care not to Jeave his ad- 
dress, and to go into some part of the neighbourhood of London (as 
Hammersmith) where nobody would think of looking for him ; and where, 
if I found him out and paid him a visit, it was generally at the cost of half 
a day, to say nothing of coach-hire and other matters. If I ever heard 
from him at all, it was (by the help of his mother) to say that he had been 
robbed or murdered in the street, or was dreadfully sick, or in a state of 








them up, I was sure to find them both in comfortable quarters, or doing 
before a slow fire. 

** At last a stop was put to my sympathy; for I found him deliberately 
preparing an article for publication in an English Magazine.” 

A man frequently murdered in the street must be a prodigy ; and 
so much was he expected to survive murder, that the Editor having 
heard of such little accidents, went thereupon to relieve his misery. 
For funny journals, commend us to the Americans. 





MUSICAL MECHANICS. 

Tue writer of the “ Diary of a Dilettante,” in the Harmonicon, gives 
the following interesting account of a musical machine upon the 
principle we suggested im our notice of musical boxes. Something 
we now remember of such a thing being exhibited in the Strand, 
and that we missed seeing it by accident. The advantages of this 
instrument over a large musical box appear to be, that with the 
same metallic quality the tones are continuous; and that it admits 
of being used as an organ or pianoforte, instead of being confined 
by a mere mechanical power to a small routine of tunes. 

“The instrument I allude to, invented by a Dutch gentleman, M. Van 
der Burgh, and exhibited by him in 1814, is in the form of the smallest 
square piano-forte, and played on in a similar manner ; the sounds pro- 
ceeding from bars of metal, instead of strings, the longest of which does 
not exceed five inches, One end of each bar is inserted in a block of wood, 
and the vibration is p.oduced by means of a revolving cylinder, which 
communicates motion to an intermediate plate of brass, the latter being 
brought into joint contact with both cylinder and bars, when acted upon 
by the pressure of the keys. 

‘«The sounds produced from this instrument, when rendered separately, 
imitate exceedingly well—indeed I may say perfectly—the flute, clarionet, 
and bassoon ; but when combined together in ehords, they lose all distinc- 
tive character, and produce the effect of an organ that consists only of 
unison or octave pipes. 

“The advantages that might result from the introduction of this instru- 
ment are not unimportant :—it would supply the want of wind instru- 
ments where they could not easily be obtained; it will never go out of 
tune; will stand in a very small space ; is extremely portable, and might 
be made at a trifling expense. It possesses great power, and this power 
might be augmented by increasing the dimensions of the bars. At 
Copenhagen there is, or was, one of these instruments, made on a large 
scale, and as powerful as a great church-organ. 

“The expense, however, is to be considered: and this I think was 
estimated by the maker at a most exorbitant rate; unless he really 
made use of materials in themselves costly. » When he informed me 
that the price of one of his instruments would amount to two hundred 
guineas, and added that the expense to him would be one hundred and 
fifty, 1 asked him if gold or platina formed any part of the composition 
of his bars; but he declined answering my question, If he use either 
of these in any quantity, the high price is accounted for. But it is well 
known, and the experiments of the late Dr. Gray, of the British Museum, 
proved the fact, that gold is not so favourable to the production of sound 
as the cheaper and more elastic metals: and it has also been shown, that 
platina, as a sonorous body, can only be ranked with silver and bell- 
metal. It is possible, therefore, to manufacture the instrument at a small 
expense, even were its power considerably increased, and to apply it to 
many musical purposes; country churches in particular. The greatest 
difficulty that seemed to operate against its general use, was the labour 
attending the performing on it. The touch required so much force, that 
it appeared impossible to execute any music on it, except very slow move- 
ments: and the strength exerted by the player was little less than that 
demanded of the Carilloneurs in the Netherlands. 

“* Nevertheless, a female, and not one of Amazonian muscle, the 
wife of another inventor, performed about the time that I mention, pub- 
licly in Paris, upon an improved instrument of this kind, and executed 
on it every sort of music, from the most expressive to the most rapid and 
brilliant. Indeed I am convinced that, by increasing the power of the 
lever which acts on the bars, the great difficulty that attended the touch, 
may be much lessened, if not wholly removed.” 


We take this opportunity of thanking the Dilettante of the Har- 
monicon for the pleasure his monthly observations afford us. It 
is a rare thing to find in the same musical writer acute observation, 
the knowledge of a professor, and the taste of a man of letters ; 
yet these are the characteristics of the Diary. 





CITY AMATEUR CONCERTS. 


We have had many a less pleasant musical entertainment at the 
Argyll Rooms than the one served up on Thursday night by our 
metropolitan amateurs. Truly they tread hard upon the heels of 
the professors. Ordinarily, the duty of leader upon such occa- 
sions imposes upon him the necessity of making a great noise with 
hallooing ‘‘ Hush!” to those energetic accompanyists whose zeal 
gets the better of their discretion,—and of fatiguing his nether man 
with stamping the first note of the bar. But, in the City, they 
seem to have made progress in the knowledge that soft accom- 
paniments are the proper and skilful thing; and we never knew 
Mr. Mort (except that now and then he made rather a forte de- 
mand for peano) manage a strange orchestra with less trouble. 
It is now generally the fashion with singers, especially in Ros- 
sini's music, to perform the Italian style of song so perfectly ad 
libitum, that no one on earth but such as know their manner by 
heart can possibly follow them. Thus the task of accompaniment, 
which, to get a good ensemble, is found a critical one by the best 
professors after repeated rehearsals, is placed almost beyond the 
reach of those who beforehand have but a slender acquaintance. 
Besides there are great difficulties attending the organization 
of a young amateur society. It is not easy to arrange a time 
for rehearsals that shall suit both professor and amateur; and the 
former, in the vocal music of which we are speaking, will be as 
liable to error as the latter. We only make these remarks to show 
that if the duet, “ Ah se puoi,” and the scena, “ Tu che accendi,” 


were not accompanied with complete exactitude, it was less the fault 
of the band than of the laxity of time whicl: singers adopt ; and that 





starvation ; and yet if I went in person to relieve their misery, or to hunt 





we make proper allowance for the disadvantage under which the 
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pieces were performed. The Sinfonia in C of Beernoven opened 
the concert. All that was wanted to make it go perfectly well wan, 
that the first flute should have been a little better in ture. The 
fiddles went excellently well. Mr. Mort took all the movements 
in very judicious time; we would never hear them in the least 
faster or slower. The duet between Miss BeLtcHAMBERS and 
Mr. Horncastie, ‘‘ Ah se puoi,” was not effective. In the first 
place, the music is one of the worst of Rossrni's bad things ; and 
in the second, there was that want of a mutual understanding at 
which we have hinted. Mr. Horncastie, to our surprise, was 
exuberent of roulade ; which is, with Rossin1, to use a vulgar but 
forcible illustration, “to butter bacon.” To execute a passage with 
distinctness and precision when and where it is wanted, is the attri- 
bute of a good singer ; to foist one in where it is not called for, is 
gratuitous folly. Madame Scuurz was also too redundant in the 
hackneyed scena, ‘*Tu che accendi.” We wish this, and the air 
“ Di tanti palpiti,” were consigned to the guardianship of barrel- 
organ-men. Nice observers may discover that there is an intimate 
connexion between the dress of singers and their style. In a morn- 
ing robe, a lady is wholly the composer’s—she sings simply and 
sensibly ; but let her get on her head-dress and diamonds, and seven- 
eighths of her, at least, are devoted to the ostrich feathers and her- 
self. When we see the ominous plumes upon a lady's head, we 
tremble for the fate of the musician ; for, as sure as the judge's 
black cap precedes condemnation, the unfortunate composition 
will be flourished to death. ‘ Madame Scuurz ought to know, that 
though this concert is performed by amateurs, the room contains 
some who understand in what good singing consists. We never 
heard Mort play more beautifully than he did the ‘‘ Ploughboy” 
rondo to this fantasia. It was brilliant, crisp, and deliciously in 
tune. Nothing could be more masterly than his execution of that 
difficult passage, in which the common chord of the key is sprinkled 
in arpeggio from the bottom of the instrument to the top. For 
the slow movement Mr. Mort introduced an air from Artaxerxes, 
inwhich we thought the cadence and final shake were a little 
too long suspended. Mr. Mort's performance was received 
with immense and deserved applause. Mr. Horncastr.e sang 
well in the scena of Der Freischutz, *‘Oh! I ean bear 
my fate no longer ;” but we think he succeeds better in sacred 
music. Miss BeLtcHAMBERs sang the celebrated scena of Cima- 
rosa, “Ah parlate,” with very delightful taste. This young 
lady is, we believe, one of the most promising pupils of the Royal 
Academy ; and ¢herefore she deserves to be told of one little error 
in her execution—which is, that she is apt to throw out her voice 
a little too abruptly. Miss BeLLcHampers is of decided talent. 
Mr. Forzes performed a fantasia of HummMet on the pianoforte 
with brilliancy and correctness. The composition was good. The 
overtures to Oberon and Figaro, and several vocal pieces in the 
second part, were well performed. We have seldom seen a concert 
more crowded; it was with difficulty that the singers could make 
their way to the orchestra. On the whole, this first City Amateur 
Concert has given us great pleasure. The instrumental per- 
formers are steady in the time, and unostentatious in the manner 
of their playing. We hope to hear a quintett of BerrHoven or 
Mozarr at this minor Philharmonic, at some future opportunity 
of the season. 





MACBETH—MR. KEAN—RECOLLECTIONS OF KEMBLE. 


Mr. Kean’s Macbeth is a failure, partially redeemed by some 
beautiful passages and one well-acted scene. On comparing the 
ideas derived from a study of the poet with the image conjured up 
by the recollection of the actor, the first are found in no respect 
adequately embodied by the other: and the result is scarcely 
more .satisfactory, when the state of the feelings, after a perusal 
of the drama, is contrasted with that in which they are left by the 
fall of the curtain, 

There is not a play of SHaKsPEaArz’s that presents so long a 
career and so close a continuity of action as Macbeth. Each step 
in guilt, and each successive change of passion, are clearly and 
deeply engraven, from the moment in which bad ambition first 
conceives the treason to the bloody doom by which it is finally 
avenged. There are dangerous aspirations, criminal broodings, 
wicked incitements—of demons that sport with human guilt, and 
of a worse dwmon in the shape of one beloved, visions, por- 
tents—phantoms of a mind meditating murder, midnight assas- 
sination, horror, compunction, dismay, suspicions, racking dis- 
quietude, murder on murder—vain efforts of a mind made des- 
perate by guilty fears, to achieve security through blood, high 
courage undermined by consciousness of guilt, and leaning for sup- 
port on an infernal agency, doubts, misgivings, the worthlessness 
confessed of all for which the unhappy man has bartered his 
** eternal jewel,” sad anticipations, virtuous reminiscences, vain 
remorse, sickness of heart, weariness of existence, and no comfort 
but in the idea of a charmed life, which yet is clung to rather 
from instinct than preference, and of which it would be a mercy 
to be deprived. After travelling through a drama thus replete 
with an incessant throng of consecutive emotions, the reader, when 
he looks back on the career of his imagination, seems in the com- 
pass of an hour to have lived a whole eventful life; and partly 
realizes Byron's idea of a moment prolonged by a crowd of fast- 
springing recollections into years :— 

** For in that moment o’er his soul 
Winters of memory seem to roll, 
And gather in a drop of time 
A youth of hope—an age of crime.” 





At once the most moral and the most terrible of dramas, could it 
be represented with a force at all corresponding to that with which 
itis written, Macbeth would make the stoutest hearts quail, the 
hardest feel, and send the most careless sadder and wiser home. 

Mr. Kean, in his most vigorous days, never produced a tithe 
of the effect which an adequate representation of the part is cal- 
culated to produce. He can start at an air-drawn dagger, look 
piteously and ruefully on his blood-stained hands, defy a ghastly 
apparition in the desperation of phrensy, subside into melancholy, 
lapse into tenderness, represent many things foreibly by look, say 
many things with touching and beautiful effect, and act many 
parts severally with great ability ; but he wants elevation of mind 
and strength of imagination to identify himself with the character 
generally ; and, Macbeth in only a few of the most palpable 
and prominent passages, he is everywhere else, 2. ¢. in nine points 
out of ten, simply Mr. Kean. 

Somebody once in Jonnson’s hearing observed that the reason 
why Garrick acted Richard the Third so much to the life was, 
that during the performance he actually conceived himself to be 
Richard; to which the sage is said to have responded —‘ Then 
Davy deserves to be hanged every night he acts Richard.” Not- 
withstanding this summary sentence of one who was not too severe 
a moralist to talk often from spleen or for effect, it may be ob- 
served, that unless an actor can ‘force his soul to his conceit,” and 
unless his conceit amounts to almost self-imposition, though he may 
do many things well, and please often by look and accent—action and 
recitation, he will never produce the complete illusion which is the 
triumph of the dramatic art, and which, where the subject is ardu- 
ous and profound, is one of the greatest efforts of human genius. 
And as for the morality of brooding on images of guilt, and con- 
ceiving the force of criminal passions and guilty terrors, we may 
say, in the words of a greater and better man than Jonnson— 

* Evil into the mind of God, 
Or man, may come or go, so unapproved 
It leave no stain behind.” 

Tf SHaxspEAre’s Macbeth was ever seen embodied, it was so 
seen in the person of Joun KEMBLE; and this miracle of the stage 
was the achievement of a great mind assisted by a laborious study 
—philosophical as well as professional—of the character ; a course 
of preparation for which, we surmise, Mr. Kran never had either 
industry or aptitude. KemsBue did not contemplate the part like 
a mere player considering what passages might be made to ¢e/l ; 
and, content with an occasional triumph and the production of 
isolated impressions, walk through the rest with little or no en- 
deayour to express the less obvious traits which give individuality 
to character, He studied the part minutely and profoundly, in ali 
its bearings, and under all its aspects. He strove to conceive the 
full force of the passions which successively agitate it, and the 
modes in which they discover themselves in the outward man. He 
was laboriously careful to accommodate every look, tone, and ges- 
ture to the instant feeling of the moment; and by his management 
of them to discriminate the minutest variations of sentiment and 
passion. The result of this combination of genius with reflection 
and discipline was, that, whether from long brooding on the cha- 
racter he entered feelingly into the part, and fell naturally into the 
very tone and demeanour proper to it under all cireumstances—or, 
from long practice was able, by look and accent, artificially to 
paint every successive feature with unerring certainty,—or whether, 
as is most like, both sympathy and art co-operated in working the 
wonder,—it is certain that, in its effect on the house, his repre- 
sentation of Macbeih fell little short of absolute identification. If 
he did not impose upon himself, he mightily imposed on the audi- 
ence ; who, through all his tremendous career of blood-guiltiness 
and horror, followed Macbeth with almost the same intensity of eye 
and ear, the same absorption of the senses, and the same wrought- 
up feelings, with which they might have contemplated some actual 
assassin, could they, in like manner, have seen him conceiving the 
crime—hesitating—perpetrating the deed—dismayed by avenging 
terrors—stung with remorse—sighing from his soul, “O that I 
had !”—living within the shade of the retributory scaffold, and finally 
succumbing to the fate he was too desperate and too wretched to 
seek to avoid. 

That we may not seem to write from recollections on which the 
fancy has been playing off its tricks, or, from over fondness for the 
departed great, to exaggerate the merits of a work of genius that 
lives only inthe memory of a generation who themselves will soon 
live only in memory too, we shall adduce the authority of an ad- 
mirable dramatic critic in the Quarterly Review; whom we con- 
ceive—and surely there can be no mistaking that ‘fine Roman 
hand’—to be Sir Watrer Scorr. The passage, after cleverly 
discriminating between the style of Garrick and that of KemBue, 
proceeds to draw the latter as he appeared at a memorable moment 
of the performance we have been considering, with a force and 
a truth akin to that with which the actor himself drew Macbeth. 

“The bold and effective manner of Garrick, touching on the broad 
points of the character, witha hand however vigorous, could not at all 
compare with Kemble’s exquisitely and minutely elaborate delineation of 
guilty ambition, drawn on trom erime to crime, while the avenging furies 
at once scourge him for former guilt and urge him to further enormities. 
We can never forget the rueful horror of his look, which by strong exer- 
tion he endeavours to conceal, when on the morning of the murder he 
receives Lenov and Macduff in the antechamber of Duncan. His first ef- 
forts to appear composed, his endeavours to assume the attitude and ap- 
pearance of one listening to Lenox’s account of the external terrors of the 
night, while in fact he is expecting the akarm to rise within the royal 
apartment, formed a most astonishing piece of playing. Kemble’s coun- 
tenance seemed altered by the sense of internal horror, and had a cast of 
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that of Count Ugolino in the dungeon, as painted by Reynolds. When 
Macbeth felt himself obliged to turn towards Lenox, and reply to what he 
had been saying, you saw him, like 4 man waking from a fit of absence, 
endeavour to recollect at least the general tenour of what had been said; 
and it was some time ere he could bring out the general reply, ‘’Twas a 
rough night.” 

Of all Saaxspeare's bloody bad characters, that of Macbeth 
is the most mixed and the most profound: itis, therefore, the one 
that especially demands the sort of close metaphysical investiga- 
tion with which Kemsze studied it. Macbeth is bloody, but not 
remorseless. He can do deeds of darkness, but he cannot murder 
and banter in a breath. He is no Richard, whose conscience, stu- 
pified by habit and seared by a life of crime, awakens only in 
dreams. By night and by day compunction and horror assail him ; 
and when he is not haunted by the spectres of his victims, he is 
persecuted by the more hideous spectres of his conscience*. A 
Richard, pursuing his course without e.ther remorseful retrospec- 
tions or fearful forebodings,—a truculent, hardened villain, dealing 
in jest and sarcasm and irony and simulation,—who sweeps men 
from life as you remove obstacles in your path,—is much more 
easily conceived and expressed than a person wavering betwixt 
temptation and honour—guilt and remorse—misgivings and confi- 
dence—relentings and desperation. The advantages which Kem- 
BLE derived from a superior mind, a liberal education, fine taste, 
love of his author, and a passion for his art, wholly undebased by 
the mercenary feelings so fatal to excellence in every pursuit that 
requires elevation of mind,—enabled him to surpass all competi- 
tion in parts which lay beyond the reach of mere professional skill 
and superficial observation. 

Added to this, Kempie was by nature as eminently fitted 
for the part of Macbeth as Mr. Kean is eminently unfitted. The 
murderous usurper is not wholly without a something that looks 
like virtue; and as his crimes spring from instigations unusually 
strong, and are redeemed, in some measure, by the self-inflicted 
tortures of his conscience, he is regarded not without compassion. 
At the same time, his courage however cowed by guilt, and his 
boid bearing under extremities, his capability of loving something 
—even a she-wolf, and of regretting the innocence he had forfeited, 
procure him a portion of respect. In the midst of his ruminations on 
an intended deed of ‘ dreadful note "—in the very acme of a bloody 
conception, there is a smack of virtue ;—he would spare his wife 
the guilt of being privy, before its commission, to the murder he 
contemplates— 

“ Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 
Till thou applaud the deed.” 
On the whole, our feelings towards him have somewhat of the re- 
lenting which the kindliness of Burns has breathed even in an ode 
to the Devil. 
“« Then fare you weel, auld Nickle-ben,— 
Ah ! wad you tak a thought and mend, 
Ye aiblins might ; 
I’m wae to think upon your den 
EF’en for your sake.” 

The actor, who would do justice to the part, must follow up 
these hints of the author, and labour against all the odds of blood- 
guiltmmess and treachery, to establish Macbeti’s feeble claim to 
commiseration. The god-like form of Kemstez, his heroic features, 
dignified port and benevolent air, conspired powerfully, with the 
little latent virtue extant in the character, to work on your com- 
passion. So noble a creature—whose nature, till wrought on by 
ill damons, and debased by the sin by which even Lucifer fell, was 
lofty as his form—so irretrievably lost !—the heart bled for him—it 
was like a second fall of man,— 

** And whatsoever cunning fiend it was 

That wrought upon thee so preposterously, 

H’ath got the voice in hell for excellence.” 
When he came, full of melancholy and breathing vain regret, 
to bewail himself “fallen into the sear, the yellow-leaf,” and to 
express so deep a sense of the forlornness of an age unaccomipa- 
nied by—what he “must not look to have’—‘ honour, love, 
obedience, troops of friends,” but followed in their stead, by 

‘Curses not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not—” 
in that moment stern justice turned aside her head, and pity stole 
unreproved into the breast, The feeling which the fall of KzmBue’s 
Macbeth \eft predominant was one of satisfaction—sad, but not vin- 
dictive ;—he fills a bloody grave, as a blood-stained usurper should, 
but he died with “harness on his back,” like a warrior as he was; 
he has paid the forfeit due to crime, but he has escaped the igno- 
miny which he feared worse than death ; they may “* hew him as 
a carease fit for hounds,” but he has found—what he envied in 
the victim of his ambition—repose ; and “ after life’s fitful fever, 
he sleeps well, . . . NOTHING CAN TOUCH HIM FURTHER.” 

Such were the sensations which accompanied the fall of the 
erring, guilty, atrocious, bloody, but yet brave and lofty Macbeth 
of Kemnire. What felt the Sprcraror, the other night, when the 
curtain fell on Mr. Kean? He felt that the gas was very noxious, 
that the house was disagreeably hot, and that the glaring lamps, 
and noise, and pestilential fumes, would be well exchanged for 
moon-light, silence, and the “ caller air.” 

* The Macbeth of Ducts is so given up to guilty terrors and remorse, that when 
the crown is proiferedhim, and he pats forth his hand to clutch it, he starts back as 
though Duncan’s ghost had interposed between the murderer and his prize, We 
saw it played at Havre by a Frenchman who made a very craven of the daring Scot ; 
and whose face and action expressed as much loathing and nausea, as if he had not 
only shed Duncan’s biood, but also quaffed it. Poor Madlle. Geores, who enacted 
Lady Macbeth, was so put to it to sustain her craven husband, that her pale, fat, ca- 
pacious visage, as the sweat trickled down it, reminded you of the waxen busts 
which the wicked Canidias of old used to expose to the fire, that as they melted, 
so the bodies of those they represented might pine away. 
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“ NOLLEKENS AND His Timgs*” should have been called Not- 
LEKENS AND HIS Wire, But let not anybody be deterred from 
the perusal of this delightful book by its title: it is not the remé- 
niscences of one who only remembers what any rational person 
would have forgot: it is a treasure of good things—of strokes of 
humour, traits of character, anecdotes of genius, manners of life ; 
in short, it isa feast for the intellectual man, a lounge for the idler. 
It is true that NoLLexKens and his wife are the principal figures 
of the piece, but what figures they are !—every scene is a comedy, 
every anecdote a light thrown upon human nature. Eternal ho- 
nour be to Mr. Smirx for modelling the life and character of a 
man In pages more durable than his own marble. Ah! the old 
miser is chiselled here in a way he never dreamed of: little did he 
think of the accurate cast that was about to be taken of his sni- 
velling features as soon as they had become cold. Far better 
would it have been, “little Notty!" had you made the expectant 
your residuary legatee, instead of balking his hope, breaking 
your promises, and cutting him off, with all the trouble of an exe- 
cutor, and a shabby hundred pounds. But he has taken a handsome 
fortune out of your memory, and immortalized you into the bar- 
gain. Editions wiil be published of your history when the statues 
you pieced out of twenty bits to save stone have crumbled into 
their original morsels ! 

JoserH No.iekens was born in London, of Flemish parents, 
in the year 1737: he died in 1823, having lived nearly to the age 
of ninety. He was a sculptor of genius—in all other matters a 
species of idiot. He was a miser ; and the sympathy and encou- 
ragement of his wife increased his miserly habits, until it became 
a passion. He had for a long time employment in his art of the 
most lucrative description ; and as he never spent anything, he of 
course died immensely rich,—cheating, as it would seem misers 
love to do, all those whom he had encouraged to hope they would 
come in for a share of his wealth; and in several instances acting 
with a shameful injustice to many whom he had actually paid by 
promises of reward after his death. 

NOLLEKENS was undoubtedly a man of genius in his art. His 
busts are in many instances scarcely short of perfection ; and his 
talent in sculpture, without any apparent feeling for beauty or sen- 
timent of any description—without any information of any kind, 
for he was perhaps as ignorant a man as ever lived (he could not 
spell and scarcely could read)—and without the least power of 
looking in any way beyond the clay he was modelling, and from 
which he -only differed in animation—must become a subject of 
speculation to all those who take interest in inquiries respecting 
the nature of the human faculties. 

Noutexens would be a curious study, if his singularities 
stopped here; but there would be nothing amusing in it. With 
his genius, and with his pursuits and in the society naturally 
arising from them, he mingled the most unconscious and extraor- 
dinary eccentricity ; his miserly habits and his great simplicity 
often presenting contrasts which have all the effect of the most 
brilliant wit,—for it is as impossible to help laughing, and that 
cordially, over the pages of Mr. Sirus, as it would be in perusing 
Smouuert or HoGarrnu for the first time. His wife, too, is an 
admirable pendant. She was quite as avaricious as NOLLEKENs: 
but he was simple and ignorant—she was pompous, pretending, 
and proud of her accomplishments (she had nearly been the wife 
of Dr. Jounson); he was scarcely aware of his miserly propen? 
sities—she attempted to conceal them, by, it is true, but a very slender 
covering; he was mean—but she was cruel and ha:d-hearted. 
When a publican scrupled to exchange good ale for some of her 
old bottles of all shapes, she insisted upon being favoured because 
Mr. Nouiexkens had not punished him for pasting two ‘bills on 
their backyard-gate when he advertised for his lost child, a fine 
youth who was accidentally drowned ! She would extort four apples 
for a penny from a poor wretched eld woman, because she permitted 
her to raise her stall within her palisades. Old NoLLeKENs was 
sometimes tempted to give half-a-crown to the loose women who 
stood as his models, especially when they danced before him: he 
had even an idea of charity—he would ask his man if he had 
done anything in that way lately? ‘Lord, Sir, no!” the man 
would say. “Then go and give the twopence you had in change 
for the beer to that old man in the brown coat.”’—* Lord, Sir! 
that's Mr. Jennines!" Mrs. NoLttekens once, when she saw 
her servant give her mite to a couple of half-starved wretches in a 
severe frost, cried out, ‘‘ Betty, bring that bone here, with 
little or no meat on, for these poor men,.”—* Bill,” said one 
pallid creature to the other, ‘‘ we are to have a bone with little 
or no meat on!’ When this angel died, at an advanced age, 
(she was the Pekuah of JoHnson’s iasselas) old NoLLEKENS 
seemed to expand somewhat in generosity; so that there is 
reason to think she narrowed even his niggardly spirit. When 
very imbecile, on such nights as he could not sleep, he would sit 
up in bed, and say to his housekeeper, ‘‘I cannot rest, I cannot 
sleep; and then, drivelling, ask, “ls there anybody that 
I know that wants a little money to do ‘em good?” He 
would also latterly make handsome presents to his servants on 
his birth-days. At the same time, and all his life long, he would 
accept from them the most trifling present. His masons would, 

* Nollekens and his Times; comprehending a Life of that celebrated Sculptor, 
and Memoirs of Contemporary Artisis, from tie time of Roubiliac, Hogarth, and 
Reynolds, to that of Fuseli, Flaxman, and Blake. By J.'l'. Smith, Keeper of the 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 2 vols, Svo. with a ine Portrait, after 
Jackson, London, 1928, Colburn. 
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when he was in his prime, bring him little cheesecakes ; which he 
always ate, “asking some question about it, and was sure to ac- 
company the answer with some remark.” He chewed tobacco ; his 
sawyer and his polisher did the same, and NoLLEKENs was never 
known to buy any. He depended for snuff upon some other work- 
men. He was ingenious in supplying the deficiencies of his fur- 
niture, or other househould conveniences. His coal-skuttle was a 
lawyer’s wig-box, which had been sent with a wig to model from, 
and which he had appropriated. It was patched and mended all 
over with bits of tin, which he used to pick up in a morning him- 
self from the dust-heaps about the town; and this was in a room 
which had been from time to time visited by all that is great and 
fashionable in the country. But neither rank, nor fashion, nor 
beauty could divert the attention of the miser for one moment from 
the grand business of saving: one day, when modelling the beau- 
tiful bosom of Lady Cuaniemont, he left his work to call out to 
his man not to feed the yard bitch that day, for Mr. Towniey 
had given her in the morning a part of a French roll—which that 
gentleman used good-naturedly to do. 

The simplicity of NotteKeNns is redeeming. He was utterly 
destitute of servility, at the same time that he was extremely loyal 
and partial to the powers that exist. He detested Peter Pindar, 
but fis treated the King like anybody else: his familiarity, it is 
true, showed excessive ignorance, but it at the same time showed 
that almost childish simplicity which in truth saves the man from 
utter contempt. When the Duke of CumpeRiLanp asked him one 
day how a man of his years could wear such a high toupée, ‘* What 
for should you wear,” said the simple sculptor, “ such a big pair 
of mustaquies 2?” * Aye, you have it now, CUMBERLAND!” said 
the Duke of Yorx, who was present. One day when the late 
King sent for him, NotieKxens did not go: “I thought you 
would not have me,” said he to the King: “ it was a saint's day.” 
“« What then did you do?” “I went to the Tower to see the lions 
fed. How one of them did roar! my heart, how he did roar !— 
just in this way ; "and then he imitated the roaring of a lion so 
loudly as to drive the King to the furthest part of the room. 
** How’s your father ?" NoiLrkens would say to a Royal Duke ; 
bi would good-humouredly tell him how the King happened 
to be. 

Avarice took a very early possession of him, and seems all his 
life to have kept pace with the love of his profession. He was ap- 
prenticed to ScHEEMAKERS, an eminent sculptor in Vine-street. 

is first pleasure was ringing bells: he would toll for the sexton 
while sent for a pot of beer. At the house where he got his porter, 
he somehow detected a Poussin, which had hung in the parlour 
time immemorial: the wretched dirty little mason’s boy plotted 
how to gain possession of the thing he coveted: now the publi- 
can had sailed with Admiral Vernon: “little Joe” knew a fellow 
who had a picture of the siege of Porto Bello, which he was willing 
to sell for a shilling: his cunning suggested that the landlord would 
gladly exchange a nameless Poussin for the scene of his exploits ; the 
exchange was made, and Notiexens carried off his prize. He 
afterwards made a perfect collection of Poussin’s drawings. When 
at Rome, No.iexens lived as cheap and as nastily as anybody. 
He dwelt opposite a pork-butcher, who, whenever he killed a pig, 
exposed a plate of cuttings at his door: NoLLEKENs's old woman, 
*¢who did for him,” as he used to eallit, was a constant purchaser 
of this savoury dish, and the sculptor has often been heard to re- 
gret the gout of his ‘‘ Roman cuttings.” While at Rome, he picked 
up a great deal of money by making and mending antiques—by 
botching a head, or a foot, or a pair of arms, and thus setting a 
shapeless torso on its legs: these were sold to English amateurs 
of fortune, who at this present time possess and consider them as 
undoubted specimens of antiquity. Lord GrantHam, at Newby, 
has one of these precious pieces of botching—a Minerva. The work 
was generally carried on in partnership. Three or four moderns 
were required to make one antique. Mr. Bernarp, showing his 
collection of Roman acquisitions to Mr. NoLLEKENs, complained 
that he did not attendtothem. ‘ Idoattend, I tell you,” said the 
sculptor, in his usual manner: ‘I knew the man at Rome that 
made all them there kind of things ;"—-Mr. Crone, or Mr. Jen- 
KINS, we forget which he mentioned. The latter, Jenkins, had a 
workshop, and several artisans at work, in a remote part of the 
Colisseum, making antique medals and coins, which were greedily 
bought up by the dillettanti as fast as they could be forged. Most 
singular compound—with an eye ever on the watch for forms, 
No.uekens seems to have had the taste without the medium of 
his senses: his hand could trace while his mind was dormant : he 
never felt grief, and yet he could invent its symbols. Going, as he 
frequently did, to take casts from the faces of the recently dead, the 
great, the young, the beautiful, he never was betrayed into sympa- 
thy: he handled the corpse like stone. ‘Now I must measure 
his nose—give me my callipers ; now let’s have his neck,” &c. ; 
in the midst of which silly talk, he would ask a distracted relation 
to get him some warm water or a basin. He was, as is well 
known, much employed on monuments: in the evening he would 
amuse himself in scratching designs on backs of letters, and keep 
them in reserve for customers; ‘“ I always catch’em, you see, with 
the tear in the eye.” His love for art induced him to bring with 
him from Rome aconsiderable stock of models and casts: his love 
of. gain inspired him ‘with the idea of filling their interior with 
smuggled ‘goods, With all his partiality for the antique, he never 
referred to it or mentioned) it excepting as a means of trade: he 
was never guided by ‘it, never took any ideas from it, and was as 
little indebted to it as to religion for the devices of his tombs. 





Mr. NouiexeEns was by birth and profession a Catholic; but 
he never went to chapel when it rained, and turned off his con- 
fessor because he drank a whole bottle of wine at his table, minus 
one glass, while the sculptor had fallen asleep. He much preferred 
the opera to the mass: he was a constant attendant at the King’s 
Theatre, when he could get a done. Though he eared nothing 
for music, (except the London cries, which he used to sing at his 
work,) he was truly fond of contemplating the dancing. Here again 
was his passion for forms; an unconscious but overpowering pas- 
sion, which made him the sculptor of his time, idiot as he was; 
and which would almost make us believers in phrenology—at least 
in the existence of some interior organization which adapts an in- 
dividual for finding pleasure in the exercise of a particular pursuit, 
and at the same time enables him to excel in it. No .ieKens had 
no love of nature—he was never known to seek it or to admire it ; 
he never read, and did not know what poetry was; he had no in- 
formation to draw subjects from ; and yet, when he wanted forms, 
forms camé. His masons would pile his clay in a certain rude 
heap, and then the ignorant but inspired booby would begin upon 
it with his thumbs: presently form, beauty, grace and feeling, 
would expand under his hands; all the time, the sculptor prattling 
silliness or drivelling nastiness. 

When No.iekens died, he had but two shoes, and they were 
odd ones, the survivors of the last two pairs: soap had not been 
used for forty years in the house. His maid Black Bet lived with 
him and his wife for forty years, and he left her nineteen guineas ; 
his residuary legatees must have had hundreds of thousands. 
When Mrs. No.tiexeEns died, eleven hundred guineas were found 
concealed in a small room kept locked up, but which she used 
constantly to visit to count her treasure. She was a sad object 
for some time before she died: her spine grew very bent, and 
at last was horridly twisted. Her husband would take drawings 
of its progressive bending, and say, in comparing his sketches, 
“Dear me! how much more crooked you are this week than last !” 
When anybody asked after her health, he would say, “ Oh dear! 
she is very bad: see how her spine is twisted! there’s a mould of 
it in that corner.” 

Mr. Smiru, the author of this book, is the Keeper of the Prints 
in the British Museum. He was a pupil of NoLuexens for three 
years, was ever after on very friendly terms with him, and doubtless 
expected to be well remembered in his will. He was disappointed ; 
Mr. SmirH was only an executor. We might say, in the spirit of 
old No.LiEekeEns, we are glad of it, or else we should never have 
had this book, nor laughed so heartily for several successive morn- 
ings. 

We must add, by way of postscript, that we find an abundant 
supply of information and amusing anecdote on subjects uncon- 
nected with NoLieKens: there are curious sketches of many 
other artists, and a great deal of curious matter connected with 
the history of art. We repeat, it is lucky for us that NarHANIEL 
Smit was scratched,—for by this phrase old NoLueKeNs used 
to threaten to revoke his legacies; meaning that he would 
scratch them out of his will. ‘“ No, I would not pick it up,” said 
Dodemy his servant to his master, who desired him to pick up 
and carry home a sop from the street, which a boy had just jerked 
out of a porter-pot; ‘“ 1 would not pick it up, if you scratched 
me!"—and Dodemy was scratched ; the codicil leaving him thirty 
pounds a year was erased. 





‘NEW MUSIC. 


1. Three Marches from the Operas of the Zauberspruch and Otello, ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte, by J. P. Prxis. ‘ 

2. Introduction and Variations for the Pianoforte on a favourite Air in 
the Opera Le Paysan Millionaire, by CHARLES CZERNY. 

3. The favourite Military Air, ‘‘ Non Piu Andrai,” from the Opera of 
Figaro, composed by Mozart, arranged for the Harp and Flute as 
accompaniments to the Duet for the Pianoforte by Vincent No- 
VELLO, and respectfully inscribed to Mrs. Dawney, by Joun Rosin- 
son, Organist of the Catholic Chapel, York. 

4. Herz’s celebrated Quadrilles, Les Klegantes, as Duets for two per- 
formers on one Pianoforte. 

. Divertimento on the admired airs Ecco la Bella Vezzosa and Ti Lascio 

T’abbandano, by H. Herz. 

6. “The Light Bark ;” a celebrated Ballad, composed by J. T. Craven; 
arranged for the Pianoforte, and dedicated to Miss H. KiaLumark, 
by THoMAS VALENTINE. 

7. R. Cocks and Co.’s Classical Beauties for the Pianoforte; consisting 
of the most admired Andantes, Adagios, Rondos, Minuetts, &c. ex- 
tracted from the choice Works of Haypn and Mozart, 


1. These productions present no difficulties in the execution. 
Mr. Prxis appears to have chosen them rather for their simple 
character, than for the display of his own ingenuity in making 
passages, The firstin D and the second in E are from the Zauber- 
spruch, an opera unknown in this country ; the last in B } is 
from the Ofel/o, and possesses some glittering variations. 

2. There is much novelty in the theme which M. Czerny has 
selected for treatment ; and the variations upon it are constructed 
with a view to brilliancy of effect and points of contrast. The 
objectionable parts of Mr. Czerny’s writings, such as crowding 
many notes into one and embarrassing the time, do not appear in 
this instance; nor does he want melody. The piece is in the key 
of G. 

3. The celebrated song “ Non Piu Andrai” cannot appear in 
an unwelcome shape. Mr. Roprnson has put the accompaniments 
for the Harp and Flute to the Pianoforte Duet, arranged by Mr. 
Novexto, at once to give facilities to ladies in their musical 
soirées, and te thicken the harmony. The extra parts are within 
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- compass of young performers, and produce an extremely good 
effect. 

4. Herz’s Quadrilles consist of five short and lively pieces, 
principally remarkable for the strangeness of the rhythm; not 
difficult to play, yet far from commonplace. A trio at the end in 
the key of A} is very beautiful. 

5. These airs are very prettily arranged, especially the one in E 
flat, T% lascto tabbandano; which is in the cantabile style, me- 
lodious and graceful. The first is in B flat, and of a martial cha- 
racter. Mr. Herz has taken more pains than usual to accommo- 
date his labours to the capacities of young performers. 

_ 6. Mr. VALENTINE's production contains just that sort of bril- 
liancy and easy passages of scales that puts a young lady in good 
humour with her musie-lesson. The introduction in G is good. 
The air following in § time flows gracefully. 

7. This is a little work which does the publisher credit. We 
have long wished to see some of the melodies which are to be 
found in the works of Hapyn and Mozarrt, particularly those 
slow movements that are within the compass of younger students, 
extracted. This task has been judiciously executed; and as it 
costs no more trouble to the pupil to practise good music than 
bad, the advantages of an early initiation in the science are here 
offered. Havypn’'s Sinfonias have furnished a mine of wealth to 
this little publication. 





! Mozart's Sinfonia in G minor, arranged for the Pianoforte by 
J. N. Hummel and Muzio Clementi. 

Whoever has had the good fortune to attend Dr. Crorcn's Lee- 
tures at the Surrey Institution, has doubtless admired that Profes- 
sor's very full, brilliant, and effective manner of playing Mozart's 
Sinfonias on the pianoforte. It is surprising to find that the fea- 
tures of a great score can be so accurately brought within the com- 
pass of ten fingers, The Doctor'sstyle may well serve all pianoforte- 
players, (who desire to be musicians also) for a pattern of the most va- 
luable species of execution. Let no one, therefore, who having travel- 
led successively through the concertos of Mozart, Dussex, Cuz- 
MENTI, STEIBELT, CRAMER, of theold school, and waded through 
the unmelodious vagaries of Herz, Czerny, Prxis, WeBer, &c. 
of the modern, sit down and weep, like another Alexander, that 
he has no new conquest to achieve, but remember that the instru- 
mental sinfonia is yet open to him. When we would exalt this 
class of music in the eyes of practitioners above the concerto, there 
is little necessity to draw any comparison of their respective 
merits. How few pianoforte concertos contain any ideas !—the 
composers of them are as lavish of flourish as they are barren of 
thought. Passages of contraction and extension, crossing of hands, 
sudden leaps, double notes, &e., rapidly played, make up a con- 
certo; and, after all, leave the’ mind of the hearer unsatisfied—his 
attention in a maze. In the accurate performance of a great sin- 
fonia, on the contrary, with less glitter and show, there is a finer 
order of execution required. The intellect must be at work; the 
features of the various parts must be kept clear and delicately 
shaded off ; for as every part in such meaning compositions is full 
of intention, so the fingers must be alert and independent, to give 
them the minutest shade of expression. Arrangements more com- 
pletely at the command of a good player, yet retaining the picto- 
rial and symmetrical beauty of the original, than Mozart's Sinfo- 
nias by Hummen and CLEMENTI, we never met with. These 
veteran composers and masters of the pianoforte have so exact a 
sympathy in the reading of their author, and are generally so alike 
in the spirit of their execution, that we do not wish to bestow the 
prize otherwise than between them. It is complimentary at once 
to Crementr and Hummet, that their opinions should tally 
on a pianoforte question. The character of the sinfonia we 
have selected to head this article, is well appreciated by musi- 
cians. A shrewd guess might be made that it was the Author's 
favourite ; for Mozart is especially excited, and always surpasses 
himself, in the agitato style. The boldness of the return to the 
subject in the second part of the slow movement—the contrivance 
shown in the canonical structure of the minuet—evince (if pos- 
sible) greater elevation of thought than others of his instrumental 
works. Good pianoforte-players, who are inclined to take our 
recommendation of Mozarr's Sinfonias by Hummen and Cuiz- 
MENTI, cannot choose badly in deciding upon either arrangement. 
There is, perhaps, greater art, with less appearance of it, in CLE- 
MENTI—more Curious positions of the chords, and employment of 
the hands, in Hummgn. It must be a nice judgment that can de- 
tect, where both are equally well-played, in which the superiority 
of effect is to be found. 





A NOTE ON TRUSTEESHIP, AND ON THE PRESENT 
STATE OF OUR LAWS, 


Tue newspapers lately reported various arguments in the case of Marsh and 
Others, before the Lord Chancellor*, The main question in the case is 
the responsibility of trustees. From our own experience, we know no office 
more anomalous in its character. Trustees are of two kinds,—nominal, where 
the name merely is employed to answer a fiction or a form of law; and read, 
where the duty is to protect the interests of others. The latter is the subject 
of our present remarks. «It is a very common office, and the property, which 

* Fauntleroy, being the trustee of some stock, with two other gentlemen, con- 
trived, by a forgery of their names, to obtain possession of it, and applied the pro- 
duce of it to the banking purposes of the tirm of Marsh and Co. The trustees claimed 
to prove against the estate of Marsh and Co., who have since become bankrupts, 
on the ground that the whole firm were liable for the acts of every member of it, and 
the more so as it had profited by his misconduct. On the other hand, it was con- 


tended that the trustees should have watched the interest of those for whose benetit 
they were appointed. The Court, having taken time to consider the case, has not yet 
delivered judgment upon it. 





is subject to the laws respecting it, is of very great magnitude, being indeed 
a large proportion of the property of the whole kingdom. We have said that 
the condition of a trustee is anomalous. The appointment is founded 
on the personal character and credit of the individual; and yet the 
exercise of his discretion is prescribed within the narrowest limits. 
He is usually relieved by the terms of the trust from all responsibility 
arising from the misconduct of his colleagues; and yet his appointment 
is generally intended to be a check upon their conduct. The objects of the 
trust frequently miscarry, from the want of adequate powers ; and the trustee 
is chosen for his discretion, his judgment, and skill. The office, from motives 
of friendship, or a feeling of obligation, or the influence which it cenfers, and 
sometimes from no motive whatever, is often inconsiderately accepted ; 
and, as a necessary consequence, is negligently performed ; and the end of 
all these things is, that the affairs of the trust are referred to the control and 
decision of the Court of Chancery; where the patrimony of orphans is con- 
sumed, for the expenses of the trustees are commonly disbursed from the 
trust fund, The intricate laws relating to the duties of trustees, render the 
office impracticable without the aid of legal advisers; and the great liabili- 
ties to which a departure from the strict letter of the trust may expose them 
to induces in general a strong aversion to favour the views and interests of 
those for whose benefit the trusts were created—though a contribution from 
the fund may have a great influence on their fortunes or future conditions in 
life: and thus it has fallen to our lot to know that the very purposes of the 
trust have been frustrated. A father dying when his children are young, 
cannot foresee the situations in life which their peculiarities of temper or 
talent may lead them into; and yet, mayhap, he limits their coming of age, as 
far as the enjoyment of his property is concerned, to a later period than is 
limited by law. If his son possess talent or the good fortune to bring him 
into a profession or business at a much earlier period than is usually the lot 
of young men, his success may be retarded, or the opportunity may be lost, 
from the want of the necessary aid which a small property might supply. 

We have glanced at this subject, as it forms the larger portion of the sub- 
jects which come within the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery. The 
proceedings of that Court, and indeed of all our courts of judicature, are 
too little regarded. The law is gradually moulded into new forms, and takes 
new characters from the successive decisions of the Judges; who being 
themselves bound by former decisions, are in some degree the arbiters of 
luture cases. The portion of law forming the statutes or acts of Parliament, 
is trifling in extent and operation, when compared with that which is come 
posed of the decisions of the Courts, interpreting and expounding the sta 
tutes, and former cases in reference to the peculiar facts of that which 
then happens to occupy their attention; and thus unwittingly forming 
a mass of law comprising every principle, in every variety of form and 
character, from the complexity of which it becomes impossible to dis- 
cover the applicability of a principle to a new case possessing facts and 
features entirely different from the facts and features of all the cases 
which have preceded it. The acts of the Legislature receive the attention of 
the public, because they are often tests of the strength of the two great 
parties in the State; but the other growing branch of the law, except in 
such glaring cases as the Wellesley case, as they involve no point of 
prominent interest, are too generally neglected. The present state of the 
law is owing to the inattention of the public mind to it. If the intel- 
ligence of the country were directed to the subject, and it more free 
quently formed part of the discussions of the press, the knowledge of the 
law would be more prevailing ; and bya necessary reaction, the public would 
require ail Jaw to be within the range of their comprehension. As it is, the 
largest and the highest head, and the longest life, with unwearied industry 
and research, are insufficient for the attainment of more than a very moderate 
knowledge. Lawyers are commonly indexes of greater or less value ; pati 
but point to where the law may be found,—a great merit amid such 
abundance of repealed and unrepealed, written and oral law—of decisions 
of this Court opposed to decisions of another Court, and both reversed by 
the Court of Appeal. Our law, as it stands at present,is the fruit of 
various emergencies, from which we have received the light ofan extensive 
experience ; and it is now the proper time to systematize and arrange,—a 
measute which would do honour to the nation, and be of no less advantage 
to the lawyers themselves, than it would certainly be to the rest of the people. 





NATURAL FORMATION OF SOIL. 

ee ee ee ew ee ee ee © Nothing can be more truly beautiful in 
itself, or more deeply interesting to a reflecting mind, than the process by 
which Nature constantly produces an accession of soil, and an accumulation 
of vegetable matter to render it fertile. The process is varied soas to be 
exactly adopted to overcome the obstacles which the circumstances of each 
particular district present; but although the means employed are infinitely 
various, the final result is always the same. When the surface of a rock, for 
instance, becomes first exposed to the atmosphere, it is at once attacked by 
agents which operate mechanically and chemically. Light calls into activity 
the latent heat ; the pores become, by that means, sufficiently enlarged to 
admit particles of moisture, which gradually abrade the surface and produce 
inequalities ; upon these inequalities the seeds of lichens are deposited by 
the atmosphere ; these forerunners of vegetation take root, and the fibres by 
which some sorts of these diminutive plants adhere to the rock, concoct a 
vegetable acid peculiarly adapted to corrode the substance with which it 
comes in contact, and increase the inequalities which heat and moisture had 
already formed. These diminutive plants decay and perish : when de- 
composed, they form a vegetable bed suited to the production of larger 
plants ; or when the surface of the rock happens to present clefts, or natural 
crevices, they fall into them ; and there mingling with fine particles of sand, 
conveyed thither by the atmosphere, or crumbled by the action of the air 
from the internal surfaces of the crevices themselves, they form fertile mould. 
Nature, having advanced thus far in her preparations, makes another for- 
ward step. She sows the soil which has been created by the decomposition 
of vegetable matter, with some of the more perfect plants, which it has now 
become capable of sustaining. These continue to be produced and decom- 
posed until a soil has been prepared of sufficient depth and richness to bear 
plants of still higher quality and larger-dimensions. The process of Nature 
acquires accelerated force as it advances towards its consummation, When a 
sufficient depth of soil has been formed to produce ferns, for instance, these 
annually decay and die: their decomposed materials gradually form little 
conical heaps of vegetable mould round the spot.on which each plant grew. 
When this has gone on for a period of sufficient length to spread these cones 
over a given surface, Nature takes another stride ; she sows furze, thorns, and 
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briars, which thrive luxuriantly, and by annually shedding their leaves, con- 
tribute, in the erid, to add greatly to both the depth and fertility of the mould. 
This species constitutes, in truth, the means which Nature principally uses 
in ptepating a bed for the growth of the more valuable trees, It is well 
known that these are the plants which maké their first appearance in fallows, 
or in-woods which have been recently cut down, Into the centre of a tuft 
of brambles is accidentally carried the seed of the majestic oak. Meeting 
with a congenial soil, it soon vegetates: it is carefully and effectually 
cherished and protected by its prickly defence, against all injuries from the 
bite of the animals which roam over the waste. The larger trees having 
reached a height and size which render shelter unnecessary, destroy their 
early nurses and protectors, by robbing them of their light and air indispen- 
sable for their well-being. The thorny plants then retire to the outskirts of 
the forest; where, in the enjoyment of an abundant supply of light and sun, 
they continue gradually to extend the empire of their superiors, and make 
encroachments upon the plain, until the whole district becomes at length 
covered with magnificent trees. ‘The roots of the larger trees penetrate the 
soil in all directions : they even find their way into the crevices of the rocks, 
filled as these are already, by decomposed vegetable matter: here they swell 
and contract, as the heat and moisture increase or diminish, They act like true 
levers, until they gradually pulverize the earthy materials which they havebeen 
able to penetrate, While the roots are thus busy underground, boring, under- 
mining, cleaving, and crumbling everything that impedes their progress, the 
branches and leaves are equally indefatigable overhead. They arrest the volatile 
particles of vegetable food which floatin the atmosphere. Thus fed and sus- 
tained, each tree not only increases annually in size, but produces and deposits 
acrop of fruit and leaves. The fruit becomes the food of animals, or is carried 
into a spot where it can produce a new plant: the leaves fall around the tree, 
where they become gradually decomposed, andin the lapse of ages, make a vast 
addition to the depth of the vegetable world ; and whilst the decomposition of 
vegetables makesa gradual additiont o the depth of the cultivable soil, another 
cause equally constant in operation contributes to increase its fertility: the 
produce of the minutest plants serves to subsist myriads of insects; after a 
brief existence these perish and decay ; the decomposed particles greatly fer- 
tilize the vegetable matter with which they happen to mingle. The period 
at length arrives when the timber, having reached its highest measure of 
growth and perfection, may be cut down, in order that the husbandman may 
enter upon the inheritance prepared for him by the hand of the all-wise and 
all-beneficent Author of his existence. Such is the system which they that 
have eyes to see may see. Plants which appear worthless in themselves— 
those lichens, mosses, heaths, ferns, furze, briars, and brooms, in which 
economists, forsooth, perceive only the symbols of eternal barrenness—are 
so many instruments employed by Perfect Wisdom in fertilizing new districts 
for the occupation of future generations of mankind—Quarterly Review ; 
article, “Cultivation of Waste Lands.” 





BOOKS ABOUT TO BE PUBLISHED. 

The Trials of Life, a Novel, by the author of “ De Lisle,” or the Sensitive Man. 

The Second Series of the Romance of History ; to comprise Tales founded on 
facts, and illustrative of the Romantic Annals of France, from the Reign of Charle- 
magne to that of Louis XIV. inclusive. 

The Life and Times of Francis the First of France. 

The Manual for Invalids, or Practical Rules for the attainment and preservation 
of Health, with Popular [llustrations of some of the most important functions of 
the Animal Economy. By a Physician. 

Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy, or a familiar explanation of the na- 
ture and operations of the Human Mind. 

A Holiday, or Birth-day Present for Young Ladies; a volume devoted to the most 
elegant and recreative female pursuits. 

A Poetical Epistle to Harriet, Duchess of St. Alban’s, or a Reply to the Calum- 
nies cast upon the Character of her Grace by the Underlings of the Press. 

Tales and Confessions. By Leitch Ritchie. ; 
f" A ‘Treatise on the Diseases of the Bones. By Benjamin Bell, F.R.C.S, Edinburgh 
and London. 





IN THE PRESS, OR IN PREPARATION, 

Sailors and Saints. By the Author of “ The Naval Sketch-Book. 

The Man of Two Lives, a narrative written by Himself. 

Letters fromthe West, containing Sketches of Scenery, Manners, and Customs, 
with anecdotes connected with the First Settlement of the Western Sections of the 
United States. By Judge Hall. 

‘Tales of Woman, designed to exhibit the female character in its brightest points 
of view. 

The Disowned. By the Author of ‘ Pelham.” 

Mr. Grattan, the Author of Highways and Byways, is engaged on a new series of 
Tales and Sketches. 

Rank and Talent, a Comic Romance. 

A Second Series of Tales of a Voyager. 

Tales of Military Life. By the Author of *‘ The Military Sketch Book.” 





BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK, £8. d. 
Hooper's Anatomy of the Brain, Second Edition, imperial 4to. bds. 212 6 
Crutwell’s Housekeeper, 1829, 4to. sewed ‘ . . . . 02 0 
Milne’s Essay on Comets, 4to. bds.. . . . . . . 010 6 
Nollekens and His Times, by J. T. Smith, 2 vols. 8yvo. bds. ° . 1 8 0 
Maugham’s Laws of Literary Property, Svo. bds. e ° ° ° 010 6 
Zillah, a Tale of the Holy City, 4 vols. post 8vo. bds, . . . 220 
Life of James Wodrow, by his Son, ]2mo. bds. ° e * ° 05 0 
The Boy’s Own Book ; second edition, enlarged and improved, (bound 
in silk and gilt, 10s. 6d.) bds. . . ° ° Py . ‘ 08 6 
Every Man’s Book, for 1829 . . . . . . ° . 020 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING, Fripay EvENING. 

The Mary Ann has at length arrived, but not having touched at Madras, she com- 
municates no shipping intelligence which we had not previously received via Bombay. 

Arrived. At Gravesend, Oct. 19th, Venilia, Walmsley, from Bengal and Mau- 
ritius. At Plymouth, Oct. 28th, Mary Ann, O’Brien, from Calcutta. At Liverpool, 
Oct. 30th, Ontario, Wills, from Bengal. At St. Helena, Aug. 26th, Bengal, Kinsman, 
from Sumatra. At the Cape, previous to August 12th, Roxburgh Castle, Denny 5 
Bride, Brown; Good-Intent, Lawrence; Isabella and_ Harriett. At Mauritius, 
July 5th, Aleyone, Muir, from Liverpool, 6 

Sailed. From Gravesend, Oct. 27th, Thompson, Hobbs, for N.S. W. 
Plymouth, Roberts, Corbyn,for Bengal. 

Spoken. Sowerby, from Calcutta, for Mauritius, July 12th, 10 south, 89 east. 
Edward Lombe, Freeman, from London to Bombay, August 13th, 25 north, 12 
west. Lord Lyndoch, from London, to Bengal, August 15th, eastward off the 
Cape. Bolton, for Bombay, August 16th, lat. and lon. not reported. Thalia, Biden, 
from London to Bengal, August 2lst, 27 south 32 west. Lady Mc Naughton, Faith, 
from London to Bengal, September 25th, lat. 12, Long. 25. Cape Packet, from 
N.S. W. to Liverpool, September 26th, 12 north 27 west. 


From 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS. 
Birras:—At Edinburgh, Mrs. R. H. Barber, of twin daughters—At New Posso, 
Lady Nasmyth, of a son—At Waltham Rectory, in the county of Leicester, the lady 
of the Hon. and Rev. Augustus Hobart, of a son—On the 17th Sept. at Belfast, the 
lady of Major Clerke, 77th regiment, of a son—On the 25th ult. at the Vicarage- 
house, Ealing, the lady of the Rev. Herbert Oakeley, of a son and heir—At Hanover- 





—At Florence, on the 13th, the Lady of Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart., of a son 
—At Pengwyrn, in the county of Flint, on the 25th, the Lady Harriott Lloyd ofa 
daughter—In Dublin, the Lady of Arthur Bushe, Esq.. Merrion-row, of a daughter, 
who survived but an hour—At Buttevant Castle, tlie Lady of Sir James Anderson, 
Bart., of a daughter. 

MarriAces.—On the 24th ult. at Thames Ditton Church, John Broadhurst, 
esq. of Foster-hall, Derbyshire, to the Hon. Henrietta Mabel, daughter of Lord 
Henry Fitzgerald and Baroness de Ross—At Hamburgh, George Anthony, only son 
of Anthony Anfrere, Esq., of Foulsham-hall, Norfolk, to Caroline, youngest daughter 
of J. F. Wehrtmann, Esq. of Hamburg—On the 23rd ult., Lieutenant.General Sir 
Henry Montresor, G. C. H.and K.C.B., to Miss Fairman, of Linstod, Kent—In 
Dublin, Sir Charles Dillon, Bart. to Sarah, widow of the late Rev. J. C. Miller, D.D., 
rector of Milton—At Bristol, Mr. Henry Roberts, aged 70, to Miss Macauley, aged 
28—On the 16th of April, at the Residency, Lucnow, Captain John Fitzgerald, of 
the Nagpore Auxiliary Horse, eldest son of Colonel Fitzgerald, Bengal Cavalry, to 
Fanny, daughter of Mordaunt Ricketts, Esq. The King of Oude attended the 
ceremony—At the Spanish Ambassador’s Chapel, and at St. Pancrass Church, 
Pasqual de Gayangos, only son of the late Brigadier-General de Gayangos, Captain- 
General of the province of Merida de Yucatan, in America, to Frances, second 
daughter of Henry Revell, Esq. of Burton-crescent, and Round Oak, Surrey—At 
Bombay, Thos. Geo. Gardiner, Esq., of the Civil Service, to Mary Frances, youngest 
daughter of Sir John P. Grant, of Rothiomurchus, Invernesshire, and one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Bombay. 

Deatus.—At Balbedie House, Sir Michael Malcolm of Balbedie and Grange, Bart. 
—In Grosvenor-place, London, Alexander Marjoribanks, Esq. M.P.—On the 24th 
ult,, at Malvern Wells, Catherine, only sister of the Right Hon. J. Calcraft, M.P. 
—On the 25th ult., Harriot Hamlyn, aged 24 youngest daughter of Mr. William 
Soper, of Paradise-street, Rotherhithe, of grief for her much lamented sister Jane 
whom she survived eleven weeks andtwo days—On the 24th, at his house in George. 
street, Edinburgh, Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, Bart.—On the 12th ult. at Paris, 
Frances, the wife of the Hon. Henry Colonel Count Dillon—At Edgefield, near For- 
res, Major Alexander Macleod, of the Bengal army, son of Norman Macleod, Esq. 
at Knock, Isle of Skye—On Tuesday last, Mr. Wilson, the artist. As he was 
crossing Norfoik-street, Middlesex Hospital, he fell backwards and was dead in a 
few minutes—On the 22nd, accidentally drowned in the river Thames below Graves- 
end, William Charles Alison, eldest son of the late Mr. William Alison, of Dundee 
—On Wednesday, at his son’s house, in Southampton-street, Bloomsbury-square, 
Luke Hansard, Esq. in the 79th year of his age—On the 6th of July, on his passage 
to India, George, third surviving son of the late Hon. George Winn, M.P., of War- 
ley-lodge, in the county of Essex, aged 16—Oct. 21, at Stokesby Ferry-house, the 
youngest son of the Rev, A. Bulwer, D.D. of Heydon, Norfolk. His death was the 
consequence of an accident in shooting—At Calpee, Sir Harry Varelst Darell, Bart., 
of the Hon, Company’s Civil Service, Commercial Resident at Etawah and Calpee. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, October 28. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

F. Pons and J. Martin, Northumberland-street, Marylebone, schoolmasters—T. 
Baker and J. Tilney, Ilford, Essex—J. and E. Whitehead, Ashton-under- Line, hat- 
manufacturers—J., E., and G. Whitehead, Ashton-under-Line, cotton-spinners—J, 
Ella and J. Groves, Abchurch-lane, wine-merchants—W. Tyler and M. Meadow. 
Barron-street, Pentonville, carpenters—H. Stapledon and W. Biddle, Holborn and 
Park-terrace, Regent’s-park, fishmongers—C. Snowing and T. Edmunds, Castle- 
street, Oxford-street, grocers—H. Rollason and W. Dudley, Birmingham, gilt toy- 
makers—T. and S, Hargreaves, Pendleton, Lancashire, rope-makers—J. Orford and 
R. Kay, Heywood, Lancashire, eotton-spinners—C. White and J. Drown, Nassau- 
street, Middlesex-hospital, bricklayers—G. M‘Lean and R, M‘Ewan, Norfolk-street, 
Commercial-road, Stepney, drapers—S. Arckless and L. Davis, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, milliners—T. and W. Procter, Ivinghoe, Buckinghamshire, wharfingers—W. 
and A. Toulson and H. Pratt, Ansty, Leicestershire, grocers—J. Cary and J. Bur- 
rows, Shepton-Mallet, booksellers—R, and B. Holt, Chichester, curriers—W. Wass 
and W. Horsfall, Dewsbury, woollen-drapers—C. H. Waiker and H. W. King, Bris- 
tol and Chepstow, conveyancers—M. and J. Jollie, Carlisle, printers—J.'Thompson, 
J,Muckle, and G, Robertson, Berwick upon-Tweed, malt-yeast-brewers—W. Walker 
and W. Longden, Spondon, Derbyshire, shopkeepers—W. A. Sarjeant, W. Thring, 
and H. and H. Blackmore, Wilton, Wiltshire, and Piccadilly, carpet-manufacturers 
—J. Wilson, J. G. Gell, and D. Wilson, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, maltsters—B. Z. 
Woolley and J. E. Dix, Little Denmark-street, soap-makers—A. and J. Lawford, 
Mill-bridge, Yorkshire, blanket-manufacturers—J. Mabson, Aldermanbury, London, 
and A. and J. Lawford, Mili-bridge, Yorkshire, merchants—W. Robinson and J. 
Schofield, Oldham, Lancashire, machine-makers—J. Molineux, J. H. Hopkins, and 
J. Busby, Wolverhampton, mercers—C. Fothergill and T, Thompson, Leeds, printers. 

INSOLVENT. 
Oct, 283—John Smith, Brighton, manufacturer of sweets. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Joseph Baylis, jun. Kidderminster, victualler, to surrender Oct.31, Nov. 4, Dec. 9, 
at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Collins, Great Knight 
Rider-street, Doctors’-commons. 

Edward Bockham, Old Kent-road, Camberwell, builder, Nov. 4, 7, Dec. 9, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Shebbeare, Child’s-place, Tem- 
ple-bar. 

George Christopher Ascough, North Shields, tinman, Nov. 21, 22, Dec. 9, at the 
George Inn, Newcastle-upon-Tyne : solicitors, Messrs. Lowry and Willins, Nicho- 
las-lane, Lombard-street. 

John Bentley, Ipswich, turner, Nov. 13, 14, Dec. 9, at the Crown and Anchor Inn, 
Ipswich : solicitor, Mr. Nelson, Millman-street, Bedford-row. 

Leptom Dobson, Leeds, woollen-cloth-merchant, Nov. 7, 8, Dec. 9, at the Court- 
house, Leeds: solicitor, Mr. Wilson, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury. 

Edwin Smith, Cheltenham, silk-mercer, Nov. 6, 11, Dec. 9, at the Royal Hotel, 
Cheltenham: solicitor, Mr. Bousfield, Chatham-place. 

Wm. Johnson, Goole, Yorkshire, druggist, Nov. 8, 10, Dec. 9, at the Old Sandhill 
Inn, York : solicitors, Messrs. Wiglesworth and Ridsdale, Gray’s-inn, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 20, J. Warder, Stoulton, Worcestershire, innkeeper—Nov. 18, J. Grange, 
Piccadilly, Covent-garden, and Kingsland-road, fruiterer—Nov. 21, E. A. Waikling, 
Bath, draper—Noy. 21, J. Elliot, Hayes, Middlesex, maltster—Nov. 20, D. Warren, 
Wellington, Somersetshire, money-scrivener—Noy, 19, J. Bevan and J. Rigby, 
Windle, Lancashire, soap-boilers—Nov. 14, J. Stead, Wakefield, architect—Nov, 
19, B. Corf, Liverpool, butcher—Nov. 23, C. Spurden, Friday-street, Cheapside, 
dealer—Nov. 21, R. Wardle, Grosvenor-street West, Pimlicu, carpenter—Nov. 18, 
C. Stretton and W. Banfield, Great St. Helens, wine-merchants—Nov. 21, B. Winch, 
sen., Hawkhurst, Kent, farmer—Nov. 21, J. Burn, Lothbury, merchant—Nov. 7, 
W. Todd and F. W. Courthorpe, Langbourn-chambers, Fenchurch-street, timber- 
merchants—Nov. 7, R. Badnoll, Leek, Staffordshire, banker—Nov. 18, T. Medhurst, 
Barbican, linen-draper—Nov. 18, E. Humphreys and B, Bailey, jun., Size-lane, dry- 
salters—Nov. 7, A. Timothy and M. Stuart, Regent-street, milliners—Noy. 18, W. 
Hardcastle, Piazza, Covent.garden, bookseller—Nov. 18, M. Tolson, High-holborn, 
linendraper—Nov. 18, W. Dickinson, Lad-lane and Cheapside, silkman—Noyv. 18, 
W. Brock and B. Le Mesurier, Warnford-court, Throgmorton-street, merchants— 
Nov. 18, R. Ellis, Brighton, haberdasher—Nov. 18, F. F. and J. R. Lavanchy, Air- 
street, Piccadily, warehousemen—Dec. 19, R. Peers, Warrington, Lancashire, grocer 
—Noy. 19, J. Salusbury, Liverpool, tobacco-manufacturer—Dec. ], C. Cox, New- 
castle-under-Lyne, Staffordshire, common-brewer—Dec. 8, T. Claughton, Haydock- 
lodge, Lancashire, salt-manufacturer—Nov. 21, W. Riley, Levenshulme, Lancashire, 
corn-factor—Nov. 21, D. Oliver, Manchester, druggist. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Nov. 18, 

J. Webb, Stroud, Glocestershire, draper—J. Goodwin, Sturton, Lincolnshire, 
farmer—T. Watson, Bristol, innholder—J. V. Lane, St. Mary-at-hill, wine-merchant 
—D. Valerio, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street, wine-merchant—G. Lees, Hebden- 
bridge, Yorkshire, cotton-manufacturer—T. Horseman, Bristol, hackney-coach- 
proprietor. 





Friday, Oct. 31. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J.and J. Wells, Wallingford, Berkshire, wine-merchants—B. Jackson and G. 
Bennett, Ashton-under-Line, cotton-spinners—A. and M. Balmanno, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, merchants—A. Benjamin and R. Jacobs, Minories, upholsterers—M. 
Waterer and G. Wail, Hillingdon, Middlesex, nurserymen—F. Quarton and S. Rad- 











terrace, Regent’s-park, the lady of Augustus Bosanquet, esq. of a son—On the 24th 
athis Lordsbip’s house, Portman-square,jthe Right Hon. Lady Garvegh, of a daughter 


ford, Lenton, Nottinghamshire, lace. hi kers—J. N and W. Flood, 
Long-lane, Smithtield, Ginger-beer-manufacturerg—S. Christiqn, cand H. Rankings 
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A. C. Harris, and T. Bell, Alexandria, Egypt; as far as regards S, Christian and J. 
and H. Ranking—E. Frost and R, Gates, Redgrave, Suffolk, maltsters—J. Burditt 
and J. Armitage, Gilfitts, Yorkshire, fancy-manufacturers—J. Parkes, jun. andS. 
Howard, Mark-lane, hemp-merchants. 

INSOLVENTS. 

Oct. 28—Richard Walls, Ponder’s end, Middlesex, carpenter. 

Oct. 29—William Glover, Wood-street, Cheapside, woollen-factor. 

Oct. 30—George Moravia, Henrietta-street, Brunswick-square, merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Thomas Clarke, Union-street, Blackfriars, victualler, and Bridge-road, Lambeth, 
and Chatham, Kent, linendraper, to surrender Noy. 7, 14, Dec. 12, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitors, Messrs. Dax and Son, Gray’s-inn-square. 

John Rodney Ward, Bermondsey-street, Surrey, chemist, Nov. 4, 11, Dec. 12, at 
the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Bowden and Walters, 
Aldermanbury. 

Jane Sonntag Tait, Liverpool, milliner, Nov. 1], 14, and Dec. 12, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street ; solicitor, Mr. Falcon, Temple. 

Samuel Jacobs, Fleet-market, salesman, Nov. 4, 14, Dec. 12, at the Bankrupts’ 
Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Matanle, Pancras-lane, City. 

Thomas Guest Thompson, Piccadilly, saddler, Nov. 4, 14, Dec. 12, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Matthews and Randall, Castle- 
street, Holborn, 

Francis Allen, Newbury, Berkshire, tea-man, Nov. 7, 14, Dec. 12, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Hadwen, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 

George Manley, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East, wine-merchant, Nov. 14, 28, Dec. 
12, atthe Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Orlebar, George-street, 
Hanover-square. 

Dégarman Womersley and Thomas Lambert, Love-lane, Aldermanbury, hat-ma- 
nufacturers, Nov. 7, 14, Dec. 12, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Clutton, Carter, and Fearon, High-street, Southwark, and Crown- 
oflice-row, Temple. , 

George Lambert Giles and James Torry Douglas, Commercial-place, City-road, 
cotton-wadding-mauufacturers, Nov. 7, 14, Dec. 12, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basing- 
hall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Young and Gilbert, Mark-lane. 

Matthew Wigham, Red Lion-square, apothecary, Novy. 7, 14, Dec. 2, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Taylor, New-inn, Strand. 

William Drinkwater, Manchester, woollen-draper, Nov. 17, 19, Dec. 12, at the 
Star Inn, Manchester: solicitors, Messrs. Makinson and Saunders, Temple. 

Thomas Wadsworth, Bolton-upon-Dearne, Yorkshire, butcher, Nov. 6, 7, Dec. 12, 
at the Angel Inn, Sheffield: solicitor, Mr. Capes, Raymond’s-buildings, Gray’s-inn. 

Joseph Lander, Birmingham, and William Benbow, Liverpool, merchants, Nov. 
11, 12, Dec. 12, at the Stork Hotel, Birmingham: solicitors, Messrs. Tooke and Carr, 
Bedford-row. 

Daniel Patrick, Hereford, draper, Nov. 10, 11, Dec. 12, at the Shire-hall, Hereford: 
solicitor, Mr. Robinson, Pancras-lane. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Noy. 21, W. Brown, jun., Bath, chinaman—Nov. 21, R. Back and J. Bateman, 
Compton-street, Clerkenwell, back-makers—Noy. 22. G. Russell, Birmingham, 
merchant—Nov. 21, H. Downer, Strand, ironmonger—Nov. 11, J. Tanner, Wickwar, 
Glocestershire, tailor—Nov. 11, T. Edmonds. jun., Steyning, Sussex, timber-mer- 
chant—Nov. 21, T. Manington, Hastings, Sussex, ironmonger—Nov. 21, A. Greaves, 
Queen-street, Cheapside, merchant—Nov. 2], T. Spence, Maryland-point, Essex, 
dealer—Nov. 21. J. Hooman, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, carpet- 
muanufacturer—Noy. 21, W. R. Griffith, Regent’s Canal-basin, City-road, iron- 
merchant--Noy. 21, J. Osborne, Leigh, Essex, mariner—Nov. 21, R. Jefferson, 
Pickering, Yorkshire, haberdasher—Nov. 2], D. Stalker and A. D. Welch, Leaden- 
hall-street, slopsellers—Nov. 21, J. Holland, Lincoln, victualler—Nov. 21, S. Brown, 
Oxford-street, cheesemonger—Nov. 27, R. Hamilton, Liverpool, merchant—Nov. 
21, T. Stabb, and J. Preston, Torquay, Devonshire, and J. S. Prowse, Botolph- 
lane, merchants—Nov. 21, J. Chittenden, Dover, Chemist—Nov. 21, T. Robinson, 
Crawford-street, linen-drapers. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 21. 

T. Braithwaite, Keyworth, Leicestershire, wine-merchant—W. Lound, Sloane 
strect, linen-draper—J. Fisher, Birmingham, draper—D. Evans, Mincing-lane, 
broker—T. Davis, Goswell-street, cheesemonger—W. S. Hills, Darby-street, Rose- 
mary-lane, common-brewer. 








LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Fripay, Ocroser 81. 

Our supply of English Grain in general this week has been very moderate, though 
there has been a good arrival of Foreign Wheat. On the whole, we should say Mon- 
day’s prices are very freely supported for Wheat, and a good deal of business has 
been done to-day. Barley is rather cheaper than otherwise, and Beans and Peas sell 


on quiteas good terms. The Oat trade is tolerably brisk for good Horse Corn, which’ 


is taken off pretty freely on rather better terms. In other articles no material va- 
riation. 
Return Price of Grain on board ship, as under :— 
Ss. A Ss. 8S. 
Fine, .....++.+.42 to 45 | Ticks, old,.......40 to 44 
Malt,.....+.. +«+.58 — 68 | Ticks, new,.....-34 — 3§ 
Fine,....e0+0+6/0 —74 | Oats, Feed,......20 — 
Peas, Hog, ......36 — 39 Fine, o..00. 
Maple, .. .....38—4l Polands, .. 
Peas, White, ....40 — 44 Fine,.....0066.26—2 
Boilers, .....-.48 — 50 Potato,........30 — 31 
Beans, small, .... 40 — 44 Fine, ..... ...32 — 34 


S:. 
Wheat,EssexRed,60 to 65 
Fine, «.....2++.70 — 80 
White, new....72 — 78 
Fine, .crecs 2 
Superfine, .....92 — 96 
New,.. 0002 00073 — 82 
Rye,... weesee 0630 — AO 
Barley, .:...++...34— 88 













GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of BRITISH CORN, 

For the Week ending Ocr. 24, i828, made up from the Returns of the Inspectors 
in the Maritime Cities and Towns in England and Wales. 
Wheat,.....0..+-768. Od. | Oats ......-.....26s.10d. | Beans, ..........40s. 9d. 

Barley, ...+. «.. 39 9 Rye, cocccvcecese38 8 PeGS, soccescce 042 9 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE LAST SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat, .......-. 67s. 6d. | Oats, «2.06 woee- 248. 3d. | Beans, .......06 378.0d, 
1 R 4 j 


Barley,.. «++.++. 39 YO oe wee cee ee dd Peas, .....+... . 40 9 








QUANTITIES and PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c. 
Sold in this Market during the week ending Tuesday, Oct. 2lth, from the Returns 
to the Inspector by the Corn Factors.—Imperial Measure. 
uars. Aver. Quars. Aver. uars. Aver. 
Wheat .. 9167 .. 77s.10d. |] Oats ... 17091 .. 28s. Id.{ Beans.... 1976 .. 40s, 2d. 
Barley .. 5645... 40 8 |Rye.... 147..40 0 | Peas .... 1433 ..42 0 


GRAIN arrived from Ocr. 21, to Ocr. 25, both inclusive. 
English—Wheat 6064qrs. } English—Rape,.. 30 qrs. | Foreign—Beans, 2345 qrs. 





Barley, . ...... 4855 rank,.....ses Peas, ..... ..4130 
BalB vue sen baaue Mustard,...... — Rape, ....6.. = 





Seeds, ...... . 260 
Flour,...... 9244sks. 
Foreign—Wheat 28738 qrs. 
Barley,....... 850 
Oats, 


Oats, _ soore- 4241 
Rye, oo vencvece 

Beans, ......+..2310 
Peas, .... ... 1560 
Tares, ..cocscee 220 


Tares, .. .... 52 

Hemp,.. «+60. — 
Irish—Wheat, .. 1452 qrs. 
Oats, .. 45 
POUR) o000 ce cece 


cove 0001427 


PRICES OF FLOUR. 
Town made per sack.. .....70s. to 75s. | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 69s. to 70s. 
Seconds... .....6 +. se eeeeee 65 — 70 | Norfolkand Stockton..........55 — 68 
BRAN, per quar. 7s. 0d. to 8s. 0d.—— POLLARD, fine, per quar. 18s. to 20s. 


PRICE OF BREAD. 
The highest price of Bread in the Metropolis is 12d. for the 41h. Loaf. There are 
others who sell from a halfpenny to three halfpence below that rate. 


PRICE OF SUGAR. 
The average price of brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed from the returns made 
in the week ending October 28, is 32s. 74d. per cwt., exclusive of the Duties of Cus- 
toms paid or payable thereon on the importation thereof into Great Britain. 














PRICE OF CANDLES. 
Good Store Candles.... 7s. Od. per 


Mote Moulds see ocean oo 85. Ge per doz. 








PRICE OF TALLOW, SOAP, &c. Ocroper 24, 
Town Tallow, per 112!b...... 43s. Od. | Yellow Soap, per 1]2Ib...... 74s. Od. 
Yellow Russia .....+....... 41 0 | Mottled 0 


eee ener weeee 








White... cccccccccees sotetes 41° O PP Curd os ci. c ee . 84 0 
Soap ditto wovcesesise cece « BOQ OO | Graves cocccscccsccccsecess 20 0 
Melting Stuff .....0..ee000. 85 O | Good Dregs ....ccccccsoce s 5 O 





Ditto Rough .......60...00.. 24 


SMITHFIELD, Frivay, Ocroper $1, 

Beef is extremely heavy in disposal this morning, in consequence of the large 
supply, which consists of upwards of 800. 4s. is the top price, Mutton has also 
a very dull demand, yet prices have not given way from Monday. Veal and Pork 
are without ‘variation from last market. 

‘To sink the offal—per stone of Sibs. 
Beef ........ 3s. 2d. to 3s. 8d. tu 4s. Od. Veal .. ...3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. to Ss. 0d, 
Mutton...... 3s. 8d. to 4s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. Pork ...... 4s, 0d, to 5s, Od. to 5s. 8d. 
Lamb, 4s. Ud. to 4s. 4d. to 5s. 0d, 
Head of Cattle this day....... | Beasts, 817] Sheep, 6120 | Calves, 233 
Head of Cattle on Monday. . | Beasts, 2993 | Sheep, 25,260 | Calves, 182 
NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 
Beef, ......28. 8d. to 3s. 6d. | Veal,...... .3s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. 
d. 





Pigs ,140 
Pigs, 150 








Mutton,... «2s. 10d. to 3s.10d. Pork,.... » .48. Od. to 5s. 8d. 
=e __Lamb, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 4d. 


PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Ocroser 30. 

SMITHFIELD,—Hay, dts. to 87s, 6d.—Inferior and new, 55s. to 75s.—Clover, 95s. 0d. 
to 105s.—Inferior and new, 70s. to 90s.—Straw, 30s. to 36s. 

WHiTECHAPEL.—Clover, 80s, to 112s.—Hay, 60s. to 95s.—Straw, 30s. to 36s. 

Sr. JAmMEs’s.—Superior and prime Upland Meadow Hay, from 7és. to 95s.—In- 
ferior ditto and coarse Lowland Hay, dds. to 60s.; new 65s. to 70s.—Clover, 
75s. to 120s.; new, —s. to —s,—Wheat Straw, 38s. to 42s.—Oat, 34s. to 38s,— 
Barley,—s. to —s.— Rye, —s. to —s.; per load of 36 trusses.—Supply moderately 
good and trade tolerably brisk. 

COAL MARKET, Ocrozer 29. 

Ships sold, Prices. 
73} Newcastle.. oe « oeceeesd/t sone eosce ve BUS, Od. to 378. Od. 
264 Sunderland 1.00 «oese0e 21} cececeseve ce S28. Gd. to 388.9 d. 

















Ships at Market. 








GENERAL ABUSES. 


HE existing Abuses in every branch of Trade are such that 
it has occasioned most readers of Newspapers to suspect almost every Adver- 
tisement as mere puff ; but that the Nobility and the Public generally, may be as- 
sured, beyond mere assertion, that it isin the power of Messrs. WAGNER and 
CHAPMAN, the new proprietors of the “EmMPporiuM,” Greek-street, Soho, to 
RETAIL @ very great proportion of their entirely new, most extensive, and splen- 
did Assortment of Goods, atthe WmoLEsALE and MANuFAcTurRERs’ Prices, for 
ready money; as well as that they continue to sell, at an immense reduction, 
the remainder of the large and sumptuous Stock of Jenner and Soppet, Bankrupts, 
of which they were the exclusive purchasers. They deem it essentially necessary 
to give a List of the Prices of some of their numerous and really excellent bargains, 
which only require inspection to insure considerable purchases from those to whom 
economy is the paramount consideration ; for every article, however wonderfully 
cheap, is warranted perfect and durable. 
Excellent Persians .. . eevee eveee at per yard, 6d., 9d., and 
Good Broad Sarsenets .... .seeee sre ce ls. 38d. and 
Handsome Plaid ditto ......... ... Se escescee 
Rich and durable Gros de Naples .....0.++ + «sees 18. 9d., 2s., and 
SOCGUEITOL FIRMING: 00 ccc. sc ccckbe 000 60408 bbb se C0Res 6 bbbd to Ce 
A variety of Good Satins ...........eee08 » eee at ls. and Is. 3d. and 
Good Blatk Sik Velvet oc ccccccctcvcccsee cocensd ccbdvscivicteds 
RUGUIATE INGER io ue Gs cee ds Secs enon cence so ee cece cs sves ve ses Gy OO 
Norwich Crapes, from os... cc ccce vote cscs secbes cave bese CGs00 
The best fabric of Black Bombazeens .. .....-seeeese eeveese BG. tO 
Ward-WiGe Wisek Orape, TOM oie csicce cceles sevens cvcesd Deebevets 
BGC COME VRIVES us veces cece cccccesbe! 06d be do eeaeseseeckhoths 
Cottage State isis oi os cece cece us 00 be sosdsoct ob sobecctece Ot 40, and 
The best DEGTING itto, From oo occ cc cd bes tsnebecd cceccts OOO 
RACE WlS Fe GUO ELON occ occ odcders teenie v0ese Oeebdethcbts en 
Wide Pelissé Cloths a low a8 oisos sees ssusc0ecds coe opete cndeedé 
Lancashire Flannel se eecetcceces eens cenenes 
Stout and fine ditto, from .... .0. soccscccses o00 © vesecces OG. to 
Real Welch ditto, from o..40 oss ccccsessctevscsects covet « 40. 66 
Py Ce ST Pare ORR TCMR TTR RO Ere th ee 
Yard and half-wide Green Baize, from 
Various Carpetings, very cheap 
Fast coloured Printed Furnitures .....00. sssssecesseecccee eee cee 
CONGO vessens crsvocece ce ntegerects 6006564 80006 beside, 0dba000b0 
EROOU CAELO 640.5056 6466 4b 06) .6) 6006 5b 66 06066. 605656 6664 TEs a! else bead 
Ell.wide stout and fine ditto .....ccsccccccscce © cee cee 
Superiitie and stouk Gitte. o.sis ds Hides ss cccke See sees osie cds es 
The best real Long Cloths, from .......ceceessse evese ooo oe 8d. tO 
Superfine imitation ditto .....ss. ccccccee coccse 0 seces saecseces 
Good Prints, fast colours cose ccececes coccce ce 40., Sd., and 
Superfine and fashionable ditto, from 1... .....seeesees +. 8d. to 
Handsome Batieste Dresses, from . . ....0.5 ees » yy ee 
Cambric Muslin a8 low 88 ..00 0500 soccccecctas cnet cdscccsees veese 
Yard and half-wide Jacconet ditto 
BSUS EANOT FRMOMAUOUK: 66 ci Ks:cecaicdicesoccse S60sb sees corbnsee Sanb 
Durable Irish Linen, for shirts ...........00 «© sees +. 8d. to 
Diapers (all Linen) for the Nursery, per piece, from . see eeeee o B 
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Strong Linen Sheeting, at per yardl .....60. cee seeeeeee oes 4d.and 0 5 
Mock Russia ditto, at ....ce.ese sccccce coves O00 0 coccsee Oh and 0 § 
Elegant good Gauze Ribbons ... 2.00. soee cee 0 cee cee cvecece 3 
Rich and splendid ditto, exceedingly cheap 

Stout fancy Bonnet Ribbons ..... sss -eee eoecsees conve 2hd.and 0 4 
Rich very broad fashionable ditto . .sese.. ceeee 0 ee ceees eee s O10 
Scotch fancy Gauze Handkerchiefs, each 1... cccceseee eee censors O 2B 
Good Silk Barcelona ditto 1... cescsecerecsceccsceccees wooresecs O 105 
A lot of large Shawls, at ......0. c00 cos coe ceccccceses one Isp and] 3 
Real French Cambric Pocket-handkerchiefs, per dozen, from .. ... 12 0 
Ladies’ light and dark Kid Gloves (perfect) per dozen, only . ....... 4 9 
¢xtra supertine ditto (unrivalled), only 1... 6 csscece cess eee wees ld O 
Excellent perfect Black ditto, per pair ..... 22. 6 2 seees - O 6 
Delicate Long White Gitto  . occ ckse tees 00 oben veces oe 14 
Women’s good White Cotton Hose, from .....46 seeeeeesseeee S$tOl 0 
Ladies’ SUK ditto, a8 LOW O68 6 6 ods: obs cc tenedeesdt code 6 tod sd boes DE 
Linen Gins® Clots, enchi os oo osccc coe csccs cotebse Seccecs 4050s OD 
Dawask Table ClO i.e waves casa east teen 6s eae ceargsicsas 2S 
Good Blankets for the Poor, only .....00 csccsccccces seovece veeee 2 8 
Coloured. Counterpames i... sce oo ce ccccteeice te 680 wodiiccve vee bg 
DeWine WES GIG isk Ue Woe Obed Soest ectetene dé W cd's BB 
‘Women’s 'Cioth Cloaks, at: sive ace edi sds wee Cates dacs bcs US BI OG 
FARM CGE c'sn.0s be cosccses, spa berth wabve Sati olgdece SUSee Gee 
Silk ditto lds. ..... coe « Satin ditto ...... 2... 4 0 


An immense Stock of Rich Silk and Satin, and also Superfine Cloth and best 
Plaid CLOAKS equally cheap in proportion. 
Good Ginghain' Umbrellas: 6. ciie cide de iide: b Seblde celdede've ve coedes 2D 
Excellent Silk ditto, very cheap. 
The STOCK of FURS is acknowledged the cheapest in England. 

N.B. Benevolent ladies, and Public Institutions, supplied with Charity Articles, 
of every description exceedingly reasonable, for Cash Payments ; also Country and 
Foreign Orders (Wkolesale and Retail,) executed with the utmost promptitude and 
lidelity, by Messrs. WAGNER and CHAPMAN, of the EMPORIUM, Greek-street, 
Soho, corner of Compton-street, who have no connexion with any other house, nor 
do they allow of any abatement whatever, the very lowest price being invariably 
affixed to every article. 

P.S. FAMILY MOURNING, in every variety, excessively cheap and good. 

(> It is desirable, to prevent inconvenience, that the carriages of the Nobility, 
&c., should set down at the Greek-street (more private) entrance, rather than at 
either of the (more public) entrances in Compton-street. 


Rmrorium, Nos. 41 and 42, Greckestreet, Soho, Oct, 3], 1828, 
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This Day is Published, in 12mo. price 5s. 

HE LIFE OF JAMES WODROW, 

A.M., Professor of Divinity in the University of 

Glasgow, from 1692 to 1707. Written by his son, 

ROBERT WODROW, A.M., Minister of the Gospel 

at Eastwood. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. 

Cadell, Strand, London, 





‘This Day is Published, elegantly printed in foolscap 8vo. 
h Price 8s. 6d. the Second Edition of 
ECORDS OF WOMAN ;; with other 
POEMS. By FELICIA HEMANS. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. 
Cadell, Strand, London. 
By whom will be speedily Published, by the same 
Author, the Sécond Edition, with Additions, of 
THE FOREST SANCTUARY; with other POEMS 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO SHAKSPEARE, 
This Day is Published, No. X. with Twenty Plates, 
illustrative of ‘‘ Twelfth Night, or What You Will,” 
price 12s. 8vo. or in 4to. with India Proofs, price 


li. ls. 
iE SPIRIT or tHe PLAYS 





HE 
of SHAKSPEARE, exhibited in a Series of Out- 
line Plates, illustrative of the Story of each Play, 
drawn and engraved by FRANK HOWARD, accom- 
panied by appropriate quotations and descriptions. 
Printed for T. Cadell, (Bookseller to the Royal Aca- 
demy) ; C. and J. Rivington; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
and J. Booker. 
With this Number are given a List of the Plays al- 
ready illustrated. 
Number XI, will be Published on the Ist December. 
This Work will not extend beyond 25 Numbers. 





TO-MORROW, in 3 Vols. 
HE TRIALS OF LIFE. 
By the AUTHOR of DE LISLE, or THE 
SENSITIVE MAN. 

In the course of November will also be Published, 

1. THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY, SECOND 
SERIES ; comprising tales illustrative of the Roman- 
tic Annals of France. 

2. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF FRANCIS. THE 
FIRST OF FRANCE. 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait. 

3. DE LISLE, or THE SENSITIVE MAN. New 
Edition, 3 vols. 11. Is. 6d. 

4. THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY, FIRST SE- 
RIES. A New Edition, in 3 vols.; comprising tales 
iulustrative of the Romantic Annals of England from 
the Norman Conquest to the Restoration. 

Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





In NovemBER will be Published, in Post Octayo, 
Price 1. 1s. in Silk Binding, 
HE 


ANNIVERSARY; 
or, POETRY. ANp PROSE ror -1829. 
Edited by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. Illustrated with 

EIGHTEEN ENGRAVINGS from the most distin- 

guished Works of 
Sir T’. Lawrence, P.R.A. 
Sir W. Beechey, n.a. 
J.M. W. Turner, r.A, 
M. A. Shee, R.A. 

KR. Westall, r.a. F, P. Stephanoff 

H, Howard, r.a. W. Linton 
ThelateT.Gainsborough,r.a. G. Barrett, and 

W. Hamilton, r.A. and The late R. P. Bonnington 
J. Hoppner, R.A. 

Mr, SHarpe begs leave to inform his subscribers and 
the pubic that the. QUARTO PRovrs of the ANNIVER- 
sAny (French paper, 2/. 2s.—India paper, . 3/. 3s.) are 
now ready for delivery. ‘The Volume -(price 14, 1s. or 
on large paper, 2/. 12s. 6d.) will appear in the course of 
THIS month, 

London: Published by John Sharpe, Duke-street, 
Piccadilly. 


F. Danby, A.R.A. 
W. Allan, Avr.a. 
E. Landseer, A.a.A. 
C. Stanfield 





Just Published, by VizeTELLy, BRANsTON, and Co, 
135, Fleet-street, 
Price 5s. bound in Blue Cloth, and comprising as much 
matter as a thick Octavo Volume, ‘The 

OOK or HEALTH. A Compendium 

of Domestic Medicine, deduced from the expe- 

rience of the most eminent modern Practitioners; en- 

tirely divested of technicalities, and familiarised to the 
general reader. 

Price Two Shillings, 

“EVERY MAN’S BOOK,” ror 1829: containing 
Twenty-One New Public Acts, all passed in the last 
Session of Parliament; and a Mass of Information of 
general interest, 

Price 8s. 6d.; or, bound in Silk, with Gilt Leaves,.and 
a Frontispiece in Gold on Enamelled Paper, 10s. 6d. 
The Second Edition, Enlarged and Improved of The 
BOY’S OWN. BOOK. A Complete Encyclopedia 

of all the Sports, Pastimes, and Amusements, Athletic, 

Scientitic, and Recreative, of Boyhood and. Youth; 

illustrated with 312 Engravings. 

NOTICE. 

ViIzETELLY, BRANSTON, and Co. respectfully an- 
nounce, that they have nearly ready for Publication as 
a HOLIDAY or BIRTH-DAY. PRESENT, .an in- 
teresting Volume, of a decidedly novel character, de- 
voted to the most elegant recreative and instructive 
pursuits of YOUNG LADIES. 


FOUR HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVINGS FOR 
ONE SHILLING, 

Now Publishing periodically, in Nos. at 1s. each, con- 
taining Four Engravings, with Letter-Press Descrip- 
tions, in demy 4to. 

IRTUE’s PICTURESQUE BEAU- 
TIES of GREAT BRITAIN, from Original 

Drawings, taken on the spot, by G. Shepherd, H. Gas- 

tineau, &c. 

{f the demand for a Publication be any criterion of 
its merits and excellence, this undertaking unquestion- 
ably ranks most conspicuous in all the departments 
required, since a more rapid sale has rarely been wit- 
nessed. The Views selected for the commencement of 
this Series are taken from the prolific County of Kent, 
and in due course will appear delineations of Cities, 
Towns, Public Edifices, Seats of the Nobility and Gen- 
try, Hospitals, Churches, Castellated and Monastic 
Ruins, Waterfalls, and other Scenery in Great Britain. 

A limited quantity will be taken on India paper at 2s. 
each Number. 

London: Published by G, Virtue, Ivy-lane, Pater- 
poster-row. 





This Day, 
HE LONDON MAGAZINE 
For NOVEMBER, 
Contents :— 
1. Opening of the London University. 
Some Account of the Pauper Coloniesin Holland. 
The Late Harvest. 
« Last Day of the Year in Vienna, 
« Narrative of a Convict. 
.» FAMILY Portraits: No. V.Good Sir Walter. 
Drummond of Hawthornden. 
. Arrest of Mr. Lawless. 
- Quarter Sessions. 
10, A Woman’s History. 
11. Elementary Edueation: No, IT, 
12. Mr. Haydon’s Picture of Chairing the Members. 
13. Diary for October. 
14. Editor’s Room, &c. 
London: printed for the Proprietors, and published by 
their Agent, Henry Hooper, at the office of the Lon- 
don Magazine, 13, Pall-Mall East. 





This Day is Published, 
Bs KWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. No. CXLV. for November. 
Contents :— 
1, The Duellists. A Tale of the ‘‘ Thirty Years’ War.” 
- Ireland as it Is; in 1828. Chaps. 8 and 4. 
3. The First Play of the Season. 
4. The Good Manne of Allowa. Made be Mr. Hougge. 
. Shakspeare a Tory, and a Gentleman. 
- On the Character of Hamlet. 
- Recollections of a Poor Proscribed Animal. Writ- 
ten by Himself. 
- Tasso’s Coronation. By F.H. 
+ The Shaving Shop. 
10. Notes on the United States of America. 
11. The Voice of the Wind. By F. H. 
12. Noctes Ambrosiane—No, XXXIX. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. 
Cadell, Strand, London. 








This day is published, Price Six Shillings. 
HE FOREIGN REVIEW, No. IV. 
Contents :— 
1. Grech. Russian Literature and Poetry. 
2. The Jesuits. 
3. Pertz. The Chronicles of Germany. 
4. Iztueta. Ancient Guipuscoan Dances. 
5. The Works of Oehlenschlhiger. 
6. Raspail. On the Cellular Tissue. 
7. Dumas. The French Campaign of 1800. 
8. Ugo Foscolo. 
9. Atterbom. ‘The Island of the Blest. 
10, The Life of Heyne. 
ll. Ehrenberg. ‘Travels in North Africa. 
12. Balbi. Classification of Languages. 
13.—18. Short Notices of the newest German,Classical, 
Russian, and French Publications, 
19. Necrology. 
20. Continental Literary Intelligence. 
21. New Foreign Publications. 
London: Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock- 
street, Covent Garden; and Bossange, Barthés, and 
Lowell. 





ONDON WEEKLY REVIEW, No. 
_4 75, Saturday, November 1], contains the follow- 
ing Reviews and Articles :— 
1. The Anniversary for 1829 (unpublished)—Sir 
Walter Scott’s Residence at Abbotsford. 
Nollekens’s Life and ‘Times. 
- The Bijou for 1829—(unpublished.) 
. Soirées de Neuilly—Conspiracy in France. 
- Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, Vol. 4. 
Life and Poems of Korner. 
. Juvenile Keepsake for 1829. 
Chrestomathia Arabica ; and other New Books. 
The Postman in India. 
Dr. Lardner’s Lectures at the London Univer- 
sity. 
« New Scotch University. 
- Original Poetry. 
. Celestial Phenomena for November. 
. Dramatic Notices of Drury-Lane, Covent-Gar- 
den, and Adelphi.—French Plays. 
15. French Puppets—Chit Chat—Miscellanea, &c. 
Published by W. Thomas, 19, Catherine-street, Strand 
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This day, price 3s. 


_o HARMONICON, a Popular 
JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 

In each Monthly Number of this elegant Publication 
are given Seven Pieces of Vocal and Instrumental Mu- 
sic, arranged for the Piano-forte and Harp, and occasion- 
ally with Accompaniments for the Flute and Violin. 

The original Music is by some of the most celebrated 
Composers of the present day, and the Selections com- 
prise the finest pieces of the Great Masters, modernized 
and newly arranged for private Performance. 

The Magazine Department of the HARMONICON con- 
sists of Essays on Musical Subjects, Correspondence, 
and Reports of the State of Music in all parts of the 
world; together with elaborate Criticisms, illustrated 
by Extracts of New Musical Works. ‘The various 
contents of this Publication evidently render it an in- 
valuable acquisition alike to Musical Families and So- 
cieties, to the Amateur and the Professor. 

The Number just published for November, contains 

Music: 
I. Aria, ‘* Tis o’er! but never from my Heart;” 
composed for this work by H. J. Gauntlett. 
II. Rondoletto, for the P.-Forte, by J. N. Hummel. 
Ill. L’Esperance, a Fantasia, by C. Thibault, of 
New York. 
IV. Romance, “Tu t’en repentiras, Colin.” 
V. Song, ‘‘’'om Truclove’s Knell ;” C. Dibdin. 
VI. Divertimento, for P.-Forte and Flute: arranged 
from Cosi fan Tutte. 

MAGAZINE DEPARTMENT contains the usual variety 
of Essays, Correspondence, Criticism, and Musical In- 
telligence, including the Autobiography and Posthu- 
mous Works of Carl Maria yon Weber, the Philhar- 
monic Society, the York, Manchester, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, and Denbigh Musical Festivals ; New Musical 
Language, Foreign Musical Report, the Drama, &c. 
London: Published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; and 

sold by all Booksellers, Musicsellers, and Teachers, 

in Towa and Country. 





Just Published, with Two Plates, price 5s. 6d. 
No. III the 


. of 
UARTERLY JOURNAL or AGRI- 
CULTURE, and the PRIZE ESSAYS and 
TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND SOCIETY of 
SCOTLAND. ‘ 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. 

Cadell, Strand, London, 

TO BE SOLD IN TWELVE SHARES, 

HE Principal Sum of TWELVE 

THOUSAND POUNDS, Secured on Estates of 
ample value in the County of Somerset, and to be paid 
on the death of a Lady in the Seventy-first year of her 
age (she having been born on the 19th of October, 
1758,) provided her daughter, now about Forty-seven 
years old, or either of her three Grandchildren, the eldest 
of whom is about Twenty-six, and the youngest about 
Seventeen years old, survive her. 

It is proposed that the Fund and Securities shall be 
absolutely conveyed to Trustees of the first respecta- 
bility, and who will be nominated by the purchasers of 
Shares, and that those Trustees shall sign Declarations 
of Trust, in the form of Debentures, to the purchasers 
of Shares, and that the Debentures shall be assignable 
by indorsement. 

The Titles may be inspected by application at the 
Offices of Macdougall, Son, and Bainbrigge, Solicitors, 
44, Parliament Strect; and Moncreiff, Webster, and 
Thomson, 1, Old Palace Yard, Westminster, and they 
are empowered to treat for the Sale of Shares. 








FOR MEASUREMENT GOODS ONLY. 
To Sail Immediately, Direct 


OR PENANG and SINGAPORE, 
the fine, fast sailing, coppered Ship, GUARDIAN, 
G. SUTHERLAND, Commander, 220 Tons. Lying 
in the West India Export Dock. Has good Accommo- 
dations for Passengers. 
For Freight and Passage apply to W. D. DOWSON, 
39* Old Broad-street; andto WALTER BUCHANAN, 
No. 4, Leadenhall-street. 


ATENT VENTILATING HATS— 
Gentlemen having often complained, since water- 
proof Hats have become so prevalent, of their prevent- 
ing the egress of perspiration, thereby causing great 
heat to the head, and often producing the head-ache, 
DUGGIN and CO., No. 80, NEWGATE-STREET, 

near the New Post-Office, have invented, by a method 
entirely new, HATS that are porons, which are war- 
ranted not to prevent the egress of perspiration, and 
still retain all the good qualities of a water-proof hat, 
viz. not to spot with rain, or in any way injure by wet; 
they are exceedingly light, only 43 ounces, and have a 
short thick nap, that gives a most beautiful lustre, and 
will keep their shape and colour to the last. Duyggin 
and Co. being manufacturers, and selling only for ready 
money, are enabled to offer them at very reasonable 
prices, 21s, and 26s. They have alsoinvented SHOOT- 
ING HATS on the above principle, which are quite as 
light, and possess every good quality that gentlemen 
can wish of a Shooting Hat. Drab and Brown Hats at 
the same price. Best Livery Hats, 18s. Merchants 
and Captains supplied on advantageous terms, for Cash. 


ROTECTOR INSTITUTION, 

for supplying the Nobility and Gentry with 

RESPECTABLE SERVANTS, No. 59, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, opposite the British Museum. 

The difficulty of obtaining good and efficient servants 
is asubject of common and almost universal complaint 
with familes; in the meanwhile the causes which con- 
duce to that difficulty are too apparent to be misunder- 
stood. 

There can be no doubt that respectable servants in 
every department are still to be found in number equal 
to the demand; but illicit trading in characters, and 
interested recommendations, have generated a system 
out of which every species of deception has grown, to 
make fabricated characters pass for current! The fre! 
quent obtrusions of artful and worthless servants by 
these means have created general distrust in families 
to the prejudice of the worthy and efficient. 

It is a distinguishing feature of this Institution (and 
a practice contined to this Establishment exclusively), 
that it takes‘no premium from Servants when they en- 
ter their names forplaces ; the obvious consequences of 
which are, that a greater number of Servants are en- 
tered on these books than at any other place in London, 
and hence the supply more prompt and certain than 
elsewhere ; and as no obligation sebsists between the 
Institution and the Servants who enter their names, it 
is clearly the interest of the Proprietor-to make a se- 
lection of those whose character and qualifications are 
most likely to do him credit. 

A close and rigid investigation is made into the cha- 
racter and qualifications of every Servant whose name 
is entered, and the answers to those inquiries are shown 
to Subscribers, as a primary course by which to select 
those who appear best suited to their purpose, on all 
occasions ; those inquiries, although made with caution 
and strong terms, do not preclude families from any 
course they may think proper to take for their further 
satisfaction. 

It has been considered an ineligible practice to 
trouble Families by the application of Servants at their 
own houses, because a host of applicants always ob- 
trude themselves wherever a vacancy is known to take 
place; to counteract which a convenient apartment in 
the Institution is appropriated to the exclusive use of 
Subscribers, and Servants are ordered to attend them 
at their appointments—this arrangement is, however, 
subject to any other course that may be considered 
more expedient. , 

The Female Department is under the management of 
a highly respectable and well informed Matron, from 
whom Ladies will receive the utmost attention. 

Any further information that may be required, may 
be obtained either at the office of the Institution, from 
10 till 4 daily, or immediate answers will be given to 
the favour of inquiries by post. 

It is particularly requested that all letters may be 
post-paid. 














London: Printed by Joseeu CLAYTON, at the Office of 
Mr. CLowes, Stamford Street. 

Published by F. C. West.ey, 159, Strand; by whom 
Advertisements and Communications to the Editor 
will be received. Orders received by all Newsmen 
in Town and Country. 





